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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


T is a time of surprises, all of them unpleasant. The 
British Government bad hardly recovered from the 
American President’s Message when it found a civil war 
breaking out in its South African dominion. The immi- 
grants into the Transvaal, who number sixty thousand 
against fifteen thousand Boers, have long been discontented 
with their treatment, which, in respect to taxation, repre- 
sentation, and justice, bas been most oppressive, and failing to 
obtain any redress, resolved on an insurrectionary movement. 
They organised an Association or Union, which it is believed 
could count on four thousand armed men, but lacking a leader, 
they applied to Dr. Jameson, Administrator of Matabeleland 
under the Chartered Company of South Africa, for assistance. 
Dr. Jameson, a man of singular decision, moved by some im- 
pulse not yet accurately known, marched with his “ troops,” 
that is, seven hundred of bis armed police and six Maxim 
guns, from Mafeking to Johannesburg. He reached Krugers- 
dorp, fifteen miles from the town, on the Ist inst. There he 
was encountered by a hastily raised force of Boers, also pro- 
vided with Maxim guns, and, under circumstances not yet 
clearly reported, was defeated, surrounded, and forced to 
capitulate. The expedition proved, in fact, a blunder as well 
as a crime. 


Naturally the Colonial Office was most anxious to clear 
itself of anything like complicity in filibustering. If it had 
wanted to annex the Transvaal it would have taken far other 


means, but it did not want. Mr. Chamberlain hurried to 
town and at once took the most energetic steps by peremptory 
telegrams to Dr. Jameson, to his immediate superior, Mr, 
Rhodes, and to the High Commissioner, Sir Hercules 
Robinson, to compel the expedition to return. Heat thesame 
time opened negotiations with President Kruger, and finally 
directed Sir H. Robinson, who has immense experience of 
the Boers, to proceed to Pretoria with plenary authority to 
make a peaceful arrangement. The runners from Mafeking 
caught Dr. Jameson with the instructions, but he disobeyed 
them and marched on. Finally, when news arrived of the 
eurrender of Dr. Jameson, Mr. Chamberlain telegraphed to 
the Transvaal an urgent counsel to the Boers to behave with 
moderation, and avoid bloodshed. So far as we can perceive, 
he has acted with energy and judgment, and has maintained 
in the only way open to him the great principle that no 
subordinate of the Crown can have a right to declare war, or 
perform any act equivalent to a declaration of war, without 
the previous consent of her Majesty’s Government. Local 
independence is a very good thing; but if that principle is 
broken through, there is nothing before us but anarchy. 


How far the “authorities ” are involved in this disastrous 
effort to “jump” the Transvaal will become a question of 
much importance. It seems clear that the Government was 





innocent, and indeed that was on the face of things. No man 
as able as Mr. Chamberlain could, even by possibility, nave 
winked at such an addition to embarrassments which are 
already keeping Ministers from sleep. The Chartered Com- 
pany of South Africa also declare that they knew nothing 
of Dr. Jameson’s enterprise, and repudiate all responsibility 
for it. So, it appears, does Mr. Rhodes; and there is this to 
support bis statement, that bis power in the Cape Parliament 
depends upon the Dutch vote, and the Dutch are supposed 
to be most friendly to the Boers in the Transvaal. On the 
other hand, Dr. Jameson was in a very special degree Mr. 
Rhodes’s man, and though singularly decided and energetic, 
has never shown a trace of rashness, or of an inclination to 
postpone the interests of his Company to any other. The 
secret history of the disaster is therefore still obscure. It 
must be remembered that Mr. Rhodes is not Governor of 
Cape Colony, but its elected Premier, as well as Managing 
Director of the Chartered Company. We fancy that neither 
he nor Dr. Jameson, though under the Charter strictly sub- 
ordinate to the Colonial Office, can be said technically to 
“hold the Queen’s Commission.” The Company, moreover, 
derives its powers from prerogative, not, like the East Indian 
Company, from statute. 


The very latest intelligence (Friday) seems to be that Dr. 
Jameson will be tried by court-martial, that Sir Hercules 
Robinson has arrived in Pretoria and is negotiating, first of 
all, for lenient treatment of the invaders, and that the ex- 
citement in Johannesburg, and indeed all South Africa, 
is growing. It is there that the grand source of danger 
lies, The Boers do not know how to use victory; they 
are full of dislike and contempt for the British; and 
they may raise the temper of the British Colonists, already 
superheated, to a point at which the Imperial Government 
will have difficulty in controlling them. Mr. Chamberlain is, 
fortunately, a firm man; but he has to deal with the most 
“ difficult ” of all subjects of Great Britain. 


The Berlin correspondent of the Times is evidently alarmed 
at the tone of German opinion about the difficulty in the 
Transvaal. He quotes paper after paper, one being the 
Vossische Zeitung, which is Liberal, in which the Government 
is called upon to oppose, if necessary by force, the British 
attempt to destroy the “independence” of the Transvaal. 
He more than hints that this is the view taken in official 
circles in Berlin, and there is a rumour that a representation 
in this sense has been made to the British Foreign Office. It 
is known that an agent from President Kruger is in Berlin, 
and believed that he has formally appealed to the Imperial 
Government for protection against British designs. The 
German idea appears to be that the Transvaal and Orange 
Free State, pressed by the much-hated British influence, may 
in the end declare themselves German Colonies. We can 
hardly believe that in face of the Treaty, under which alone 
the Boers are masters in the Transvaal, the German states- 
men will put forward a pretension to which it is impossible 
for this country to submit. We might almost as well re- 
monstrate with the German Empire about any action it might 
please to take in reference to Bavaria. Apart altogether from 
the fact that we have made no attack upon the Transvaal, 
and have repudiated Dr. Jameson’s unlicensed action, the 
German Government has no locus standi in the matter. 


The news of the week from America is not quite so 
peaceful. The President gives no sign that he has changed 
his mind, and he is said to be supported by a vast body of 
opinion in the Western and Southern States, where a feeling 
of hostility to Great Britain has, says Mr. H. M. Stanley, 
for some years been growing up. This feeling is traced toa 
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belief that this country is arrogant, grasping, and specially 
inclined to belittle the United S:ates. All these dispositious 
have been specially displayed in our conduct to Venezuela, 
which was discussed in the United States months before the 
average Englishman knew that such a place existed. The 
President therefore receives many signs of popularity, the most 
marked being a public letter from Senator Sherman, a leading 
Republican, who expects to be the next Chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. This gentleman deprecates 
war, but declares President Cieveland’s view of the Monroe 
doctrine to be “ correct,” and believes that Great Britain will 
agree to submit the whole question to arbitration. With this, 
that is, in fact, with the surrender by this country of her 
right to territory she believes to be her own, he thinks the 
American people will be content. The Canadians evidently 
consider that the danger is not over, and will pass laws for 
the development of the Militia; while the American naval 
authorities propose a large increase of the Fleet. The tone 
on the other side of the Atlantic is, in short, that of men who 
may be involved presently in hostilities, 


Mr. Cleveland has appointed his Commission to enquire 
into the Venezuela boundary question. The Commissioners 
are Mr. Justice Brewer of the Supreme Court, Mr. R. N. 
Alvey, “Chief Justice” of the district of Colombia 
(Washington), Mr. White, formerly President of Cornell 
University, and afterwards Minister to Germany, Mr. J. C. 
Gilman, President of the Johns Hopkins University, and Mr. 
Fredk. Coudert, a New York lawyer. The list is a re- 
spectable one, but it does not contain any absolutely first- 
class name unless it be that of Mr. Brewer, and Mr. Cou- 
dert is li:terly anti-English. The best known jurists had 
expressed opinions too contrary to those of the President, and 
oue or two strong men are believed to have declined a task 
which might make them exceedingly unpopular. The choice 
of lawyers and professors seems to English opinion somewhat 
strange, as the investigation to be made is one requiring 
rather surveyors, but the idea at the White House evidently 
is to examine the conflicting testimony exactly as if the dispute 
concerned the boundaries of an old estate with obscure title- 
dceds. Nothing is telegraphed as to the place at which the 
Commission is to meet, or as to the time within which the 
Report is to be presented. The Commission, of course, will 
not be recognised on this side, but, equally of course, if Mr. 
Bayard asks for copies of any historical documents “for the 
information of the Government of the United States,” the 
Foreign Office will be quite ready to facilitate his inquiries. 
We are not seeking what is not ours. 


Mr. Alfred Austin has been appointed to the vacant 
Laureateship, as every one had known for the last few weeks 
that he would be. It is in the main, we take it, a political 
uppointment, though we are by no means disposed to speak so 
lightly of Mr. Austin’s lyrical verse as many of our contem- 
poraries, who are making a rather unjust set at his merits as 
a poet. There have been many poets greatly inferior to him 
in former times who have held the office, though his immediate 
predecessors, Tennyson, Wordsworth, and Southey, will, of 
course, stand on a very different plane. But if we put aside 
Mr. Austin’s more ambitious efforts, “ Prince Lucifer,” “The 
Human Tragedy,” and the rest, of which we never could form 
any very high estimate, and look mainly to his lyrics on flowers 
and birds and gardens and such modest rural themes, it can- 
not be denied that he has written much beautiful and some 
even lovely verse. We happen to know that Matthew Arnold 
greatly admired one of his poems, published shortly before 
Matthew Arnold’s death, and Mr. Watson, who has much 
more poetical claim to the Laureateship than any other living 
poet, has estimated Mr. Austin’s verse very justly and 
favourably in that selection from Mr. Austin’s poems, which 
he edited in 1890. Here Mr. Watson said that Nature is to 
Mr. Austin “a presence that interpenctrates his work, a power 
in secret league with his own faculties.” And that, we think, 
is strictly true. We cannot appreciate a great portion of his 
verse, and do not admire him at all when he strikes a melan- 
sholy attitude by Lord Beaconsfield’s grave. But when he 
sings to us of the primroses and thrushes, he is delightful, 
and we may say of him as he has said of one of these “ March 
minstrels,” “ Thy voice is grecner than the leaves, and fresher 
than the flowers.” 








Mr. Frederic Harrison delivered the usual New Year's 
address to the Positivists at Newton Hall on Wednesday. 
For once he took the English side, in speaking of the im- 
broglio with America, though we do not know that he did 
much to conjure the quarrel to rest by declaring that, “in 
the name of humanity,” the struggle must not be. A large 
number of the people of the United States seem to say that 
“in the name of humanity” it must be. And we must 
admit with sorrow that there is at least as much in the 
bosom of humanity that makes for strife as there is that 
makes for peace. The general drift of the address was, 
as usual, in favour of small States and against great 
Empires; but as Mr. Harrison now sees that. the United 
States are rapidly becoming enamoured of the glory of 
Empire, and that if they gain the supreme command of two 
vast continents, the Imperial idea will lift them to more 
dangerous heights of power than it is ever likely to raise this 
comparatively small United Kingdom, Mr. Harrison applies 
himself energetically to the task of rebuking the United 
States. As for England, he raised his voice once more for 
the “little England” party, and deprecated any notion of 
striking a blow for the wretched Armenians, which would 
be, he thought, but the beginning of widespread strife and 
carnage. Mr. Harrison’s leading political idea is to keep the 
globe as much subdivided as possible; but we doubt whether 
small, and, still more, infinitesimal, States do not quarrel more, 
and shed more blood in the end, than great Empires. 


According toa telegram forwarded by Reuter, and there- 
fore presumably demi-official, Sir F. Scott, in command of the 
Ashantee Expedition, has made an important statement. At 
a “palaver,” or formal interview, with the King of Akim- 
Ashantee, a friendly chief, Sir Francis announced that he was 
going to Coomassie as the representative of Queen Victoria; 
that Ashantee would be annexed; that a Governor would be 
appointed ; and that the country would be opened up to com- 
merce. This is probably a wiser course to pursue than the 
estublishment of a Protectorate, and undoubtedly it will be 
more beneficial to the natives; but it may of course increase 
at first the energy of the resistance. The Ashantee chiefs 
are fighting for their “customs” as well as their inde- 
pendence, and know that if we annex we shall introduce 
the most radical changes. It is doubtful also whether 
Samory will approve so complete a destruction of a neigh- 
bouring Kingdom. The policy adopted is incomparably the 
better if we are to enter Africa as a civilising Power; but 
we wish it had been announced after the occupation of the 
capital. The expedition is now well across the Prah. 


A Parnellite meeting was held in the Market Place at 
Fermoy last Sunday, at which the Parnellite leader, Mr. J. 
Redmond, spoke in kis usual strain. He had no pleasure, he 
said, in referring to the petty squabbles which had rent 
asunder the ranks of their opponents (the Anti-Parnellites) ; 
but as he referred to them more than once while insisting on 
the pain with which he made the reference, we must conclude 
that he felt more satisfaction than he was aware of in consider- 
ing their condition. “It was the dream of O’Connell and of 
Parnell to bring about such a state of things in the English 
Parliament as would give Ireland the position of holding the 
balance of power so that she could command the English 
parties, and be able to turn out at her willany English party.” 
In the last Parliament, their opponents enjoyed this privileged 
position for three years, but “without result.” Surely net 
without result, for the result was that they found it of no use. 
If they had exercised the power, they would have turned out 
their friends who were working obediently for Irish Home-rule, 
and by not exercising it but holding it in terrorem over 
the country, they disgusted the country and caused the 
great majority against the Irish Home-rulers at the Dissolu- 
tion. Mr. P. O’Brien followed Mr. Redmond with the usual 
assurance that England’s difficulty was Ireland’s opportunity, 
and that if in the next Session a vote in Supply came up for 
the struggle with the United States, the Parnellites might 
find themselves in the happy position of being able to em- 
barrass the Government. Hardly with the present Govern- 
ment majority. But even if they did, what would they gain 
by it beyond the delight of embarrassing ? 


At the O’Dorney Petty Sessions on December 2nd, a case 
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of assault was tried, which brought out curiously the imagina- 
tive side of the Irish character, as well as its curiously loose 
and wandering conception of evidence. An old man named 
Dunn, who kept a small shop in the village, summoned two 
young men, who appear to have been in the habit of playing 
him tricks, for assault. Here is his account of the affair to 
the Magistrate :—“ Complainant said that between 6 and 7 
o’clock the other night, the two defendants came brawling 
outside his window; O’Brien was exciting Cunnell to harm; 
I was sitting near my fireside when I saw the two of them ont- 
side my door ; well then, Sir, my hero (Connell) took a hop like 
a dancing master and struck the half door; my missus and 
couple of children, who were inside, took a jamp with the fright 
and mostly leapt into the fire; only for the Almighty 
God put the candle in my hand, and gave me the moonlight, 
I wouldn’t know O’Brien; Connell was standing by, and 
O’Brien caught him and wheeled him around and knocked 
him against the window; ‘Oh, Kitty,’ says I, ‘go out and see 
is the window broken;’ she went out and came between 
them; I went putting up the shutters then, and Connell 
came hopping like a lamp-lighter and struck me on the fore- 
head and knocked me across the floor.” That touch as to 
“the Almighty God putting the candle in my hand” and 
“lending ” him the moonlight, is really very effective, and at 
once recalls the verse in the eighteenth Psalm, “ For thou wilt 
light my candle; the Lord my God will enlighten my dark- 
ness.” At the same time the use made of this providential 
candle, in recognising O’Brien and helping Kitty to see if 
the window was broken, was perhaps hardly worthy of the 
dignity of a divine interposition. 


The Revenue returns for the three quarters of the financial 
year which elapsed on Tuesday last, show a wonderful 
elasticity of the revenue, though an elasticity which will be 
more than absorbed by a very smallwar. The net increase of 
the revenue was £6,587,000 for the nine months, so that the 
net increase for the year might very possibly be £8,000,000. 
The total revenue collected in the same months was 
£73,207,000; and as the last quarter always yields the largest 
revenue, it is certain that Sir Michael MHicks-Beach’s 
estimate of a revenue of over one hundred millions 
sterling will at least be reached. And it will be none too 
much. Even without fresh war, there are the promises to re- 
lieve the distressed condition of agriculture, to help the 
voluntary schools, and to expand the Navy, to be kept, as 
well as the Ashantee expedition to be paid for. But if 
troubles with the Transvaal, the United States, and Turkey, 
are also to call upon us for sudden efforts, instead of having 
a swollen purse, we shall have a very insufficient one. 

Archbishop Walsh makes, in the Freeman’s Journal of 
Saturday last, a clear, straightforward, and, on principle, 
reasonable statement of his views in regard to Irish Uni- 
versity Education. His main contention is that there must 
be equality of treatment for Protestants and Roman Catholics, 
both as regards endowment and status. ‘To this, we believe, 
all fair-minded men will assent. Next he argues that equality 
can only be reached by levelling up or levelling down. By 
levelling up he means the erection of a Roman Catholic place 
of education, which shall be both a degree-giving and ex- 
amining University and a teaching college. To give less than 
that would be to create a body inferior in status to Trinity 
College. By levelling down he means depriving Trinity 
College of its University status, and making both it and a 
new Catholic College both colleges in a newly constituted 
National University. Archbishop Walsh declares that he 
himself favours this plan, but he evidently thinks that it 
would be resented as an injury by Trinity College, Dublin, 
and he therefore expresses himself as quite ready to accept 
the alternative of levelling up. We have only to regret in 
Archbishop Walsh’s letter one or two turns of phrase which 
may seem irritating to Protestants. We wish ecclesiastical 
politicians, whether Protestant or Roman Catholics, would 
remember Burke’s advice,—“ So to be patriots as not to forget 
they are gentlemen.” Loyalty to your creed, and yet kind 
words and a courteous bearing, are not really incompatible. 


In our opinion, though we admit we may have thought 
differently in the different circumstances of twenty-three years 
ago, the process should most certainly be one of levelling up. 
Trinity College bas a great past and great traditions, and is 





justly proud of them, and we should deem it a great loss to 
merge these in a new University. She has a right to keep 
these if she wants to, as we feel sure, and indeed hope, she 
will. We admit that the levelling-up plan, by creating yet 
another University, will somewhat overcharge Dublin with 
University establishments,—there will be Trinity College or 
the University of Dublin, the Royal University, and the new 
Roman Catholic University. But, after all, this is not a very 
serious matter. The great thing is to do what is fair to the 
Roman Catholics in a way which they will acknowledge to 
be fair, and at the same time be scrupulously respectful of 
Protestant rights. If this can only be secured by the plan 
of two Universities in Dublin—the Royal University is 
in reality little more than the examining body for tke 
Queen’s College, and need not trouble us—then let us have 
two Universities. In all probability, competition will keep 
them efficient. We may add that, though we have had 
letters on both sides, we have been unable to publish them on 
account of their length. 


Not even the Armenian question is new. Apparently 
Edward III. had to deal with it, though in the greatly 
modified form of three monks. In the year 1360 these 
refugees came to the King at Reading, and made complaint 
that the Mussulmans were trying to exterminate their people. 
Hence they had fled, and now asked leave to live in England 
and collect subscriptions for their fellow-sufferers. The King 
granted this petition and took the Armenians under his pro- 
tection, but only as long as the protected should do nothing 
injurious to the King and realm and should “ bear themselves 
in true faith and honesty.” The incident is very curious. 
From that time to this—six hundred and thirty-five years— 
the persecution of the Armenians has seldom ceased. Yet the 
Armenians have survived and have kept their faith. Surely 
there must be a good deal in a people with such a history as 
this ? 


A writer in Saturday’s Times gives some very curious facta 
as to the gigantic proportions assumed by the rabbit war in 
Australia. A few years ago New South Wales paid for the 
skins of twenty-seven million rabbits in twelve months, yet 
it was found that there were more rabbits in the Colony at 
the end of the year than at the beginning. Since 1883 New 
South Wales has spent £1,000,000 on the war, and erected 
fifteen thousand miles of wire-netting. Yet, in spite of this, 
seven million acres of land have been abandoned, largely owing 
to the rabbits. The other Australian Colonies are in as bad 
a position; and in Queensland there are places where, though 
the ground is white with the bones of rabbits, the live rabbits 
run riot. Though the grass has been burnt up, the rabbits 
flourish, and are “as fat as seals,” for the wretches have 
learned to live and thrive on bark and the twigs of bushes, 
They have even developed the power of getting up trees in 
search of food, and will go up as high as 8 ft., using their 
teeth to climb with. All sorts of methods have been tried to 
reduce them, including the domestic cat—which we are glad 
to see did much service—but these are mere palliatives. On 
the whole, wire-netting seems the only effective remedy; but 
this is by no means a perfect one. How can you ensure no 
breaks in a fence four hundred miles long? It is to be feared 
that the hope of extermination must be abandoned. The 
rabbit in Australia has come to stay. 


The Daily Chronicle of Friday publishes some extracts of 
documents received from its special correspondent in America, 
which, if they are authentic, and not modified by subsequent 
papers, tend to show that the Schomburgk line between 
Venezuela and British Guiana is not a completely valid line 
of demarcation. Lord Aberdeen, it is affirmed, wrote on 
December llth to the Venezuelan Minister the following 
words :—‘‘ Much unnecessary inconvenience would result from 
the removal of the posts fixed by Schomburgk, as they will 
afford the only tangible means by which her Majesty’s 
Government can be prepared to discuss the question of 
boundaries with Venezuela. These posts were erected for 
that express purpose, and not as the Venezuelan Government 
appears to apprehend, as indications of dominion and Empire 
on the part of Great Britain.” If that despatch is uncancelled 
it is final, but we are unable to believe that such an oversight 
has been committed. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE GATHERING CLOUDS. 


\ oe or three months ago no one would have said that 
the foreign policy of the United Kingdom was in 
any special degree anxious and threatening. Of course 
there has been for a much longer time a very great 
anxiety about the condition of the Eastern question, and 
ever since the outbreak of the war between China and 
Japan, the Far East has seemed as much disturbed as 
the East of Europe. But both in Constantinople and in 
China there has seemed to be more ground of anxiety for 
other Powers than for this country, unless indeed the policy 
of venturing a great stroke on behalf of the Armenians 
had been accepted, as we inclined to think that it should 
have been accepted, by the English Foreign Office. But 
at that time it was not so accepted. When this policy 
was pressed upon Lord Salisbury, what we were told was 
that it would be a great deal too dangerous to risk any 
departure from the policy of keeping the Concert of 
Europe intact. Lord Salisbury was praised for re- 
fusing to incur any risk so great as the opening the 
sluices by insisting on the overruling of Turkish policy 
against the wish of the other great Powers, would have 
involved. And thereby it was concluded that whatever 
it might cost the nation to forego what seemed to some 
of us a most sacred obligation, we had at least secured 
the prudence and safety of our own attitude. Suddenly, 
however, the prospect blackened all round us. First 
we found ourselves quite unexpectedly in a new Ashantee 
war. And almost at the same time there began to bea 
very uncomfortable feeling as to the Venezuelan frontier 
of British Guiana. No one who was not in the secrets of 
the Foreign Office imagined for a moment that the frontier 
question in a petty South American Republic,—a Re- 
public only in name,—could possibly lead to serious 
danger ; and yet, in spite of the fact that not one English- 
man in a hundred thousand knew anything about the 
matter, and not one American citizen in a million regarded 
a very old frontier dispute many thousands of miles from 
Washington as a matter of any practical interest to the 
nation, or of any grave interest to the Union, it was noted 
that English diplomatists looked anxious when Venezuela 
was mentioned. In spite of this, however, President Cleve- 
land’s despatch, on the opening of Congress in December, fell 
like a clap of thunder in a clear sky. Quite suddenly, 
as Campbell’s ballad says, a shadow fell upon the whole 
prospect, “and in the scowl of heaven each face grew 
dark as they were speaking.” The United States, 
which understood so little about the matter, evidently felt 
a great deal. In spite of protests from all sides against 
the sudden springing of so great a shock upon the 
public, it came to be understood that the angry feeling 
in the United States was far more serious than any one 
could explain. England, who had been so temperate 
about the Behring Sea question, who had been so for- 
bearing when Congress declined to pay at once what her 
own statesmen had recommended her to pay under the 
atbitration, was accused of land-grabbing in all directions. 
No one remembered the dispute of twenty-five years ago, 
on which, for the sake of peace with the United States, a 
most startling new departure was taken in our foreign 
policy, and a great sum paid by way of compensation for 
the escape of the ‘Alabama’ from our ports during the 
American Civil War, and not only so, but a large 
sum was added to that compensation in respect of 
‘indirect claims,” which no other State in the world 
ever had admitted before, and which nobody supposed that 
any Court of Arbitration would have allowed for a 
moment. At that time it was understood that by way of 
showing our absolute determination to pursue a policy of 
goodwill towards our American cousins, we had gone to 
the very verge of Quixotism to express our national 
sympathy with their annoyance at the blow struck 
against their commerce in consequence of some defect of 
vigilance on the part of our statesmen. But all this was 
utterly forgotten. Nothing seemed to be remembered 
but the social slights of the moment. Lord Dunraven’s 
suspicions concerning the good faith of his opponents in 
a yacht race, the grievances of the American sealers, 
the light way in which penniless English lords had carried 
off great American heiresses, who were at once annexed by 





this country, and yet treated as if they had gained much 
more than they had lost by the condescension of our 
impoverished Peers, and all such hypersensitive grievances 
as these, were talked of as proving the native insolence of 
the British character. The Union suddenly seemed to be 
almost incandescent with sore feeling about matters that 
we had never regarded seriously at all, and when Wall 
Street suddenly fell into panic at the fall of American. 
securities, instead of cooling down the excitement, the 
result of this panic too was laid to the account of our cold 
British selfishness, so that the desire for revenge became 
stronger than ever. 

Then again other matters fell out badly in the 
Transvaal. The grievance of the oppressed Uitlanders, 
who had been shut out by the Boers from all political 
privileges for many years back, seemed suddenly to 
explode at the very moment when we were being accused 
both by France and Portugal of carrying matters with a 
high hand in Africa, and to every one’s great astonish- 
ment we heard that Germany too had a great grievance 
against us, and that if the Uitlanders should overpower 
the small clique of despotic Boers in the Transvaal, 
Germany would hold it as a national affront, and would 
seek to embarrass us wherever she might be able to do so, 
—for instance, in the prosecution of our beneficent and 
fruitful Egyptian policy. We had known that France 
owed us many grudges, and would be delighted to turn us 
out of Egypt if she could; but we had never dreamt of 
finding a rival in Germany in relation to our policy 
towards the Transvaal, of which England had been the 
Suzerain Power for so many years. Yet now suddenly 
this anxiety is added to the number of our various 
troubles; and Dr. Jameson’s culpable and apparently fool- 
hardy expedition, promptly disallowed by Mr. Chamberlain 
though it has been, will embitter seriously our relations 
with all the European Governments which take any deep 
interest in African affairs. 

Thus all our external troubles are coming upon us at 
once. Just when we believed that we were on terms of 
the utmost friendship with the United States, almost, 
indeed, of alliance, we found ourselves on the brink of 
war, and not only so, but found our kindred delighted to 
have the chance of war; while Germany has suddenly 
discovered a great grudge against us, and not a single 
great Power,—unless Italy be a great Power,—is heartily 
in sympathy with our policy and people. No wonder 
that our statesmen are all anxious, and that our over- 
flowing Treasury seems a very inadequate set-off against 
the growing burden of our neighbours’ jealousies and our 
kindred’s dislikes. 

However, we have no wish to exaggerate the gloom of 
the moment. It is still quite possible that the clouds may 
disperse as suddenly as they have gathered. War with 
the United States seems so truly monstrous, so disastrous 
to our opponents as well as to ourselves, that we cau 
hardly believe in its bare possibility. But it is cer- 
tain that a very great number of our American cousins 
are eager for it, in spite of the apparent madness 
of such a proceeding on so attenuated an excuse, 
and the difficulty of realising what they expect to gain 
from it. And it is equally certain that if such a 
war comes there will be plenty of onlookers,—and 
some onlookers whom we should have regarded a few 
weeks ago as hearty friends,—who will congratulate them- 
selves on this result rather than deplore it. Our own 
belief is that if we had not taken Chitral, and had risked a 
good deal to defend the Armenians without looking for 
any reward, we should not have created all these jealousies, 
and might have earned a great many more active sym- 
pathisers in the United States. However it may have come 
about, we have certainly got a great reputation for selfish 
aims, rather perhaps because with our Navy and insular 
position we are so difficult to attack, than because we have 
really grasped at more than any other Power. We may 
not obtain more, but we risk less. And Powers which, 
like France and Russia and Germany, are always conscious 
of standing at the edge of a precipice, resent our security 
almost more than they resent our gains. That, however, 
does not explain the singular grudge of the United States 
against us, and we confess ourselves really unable in any 
reasonable fashion to understand that. But democratic 
States, conscious of great unused force, are always subject 
to very strange caprices, and the nearer they stand to any 
other people the more disposed they are to resent that 
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people’s possession of slight historical and social advan- 
tages, which they feel without being able to explain. 
It is clear, at all events, that we do not gain much by 
making what seemed to us at the time great and con- 
spicuous sacrifices to win their regard. 





THE EXPLOSION IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


HE sudden outbreak of the fire so long smouldering in 
the Transvaal, is singularly inopportune. Great 
Britain commences the year loaded down with disputes, 


‘ and there is now added to them a small civil war which, 


though it cannot increase our foreign complications, for it 
is war within the Queen’s dominions, will, whatever its re- 
sult, greatly increase the bitterness of those who are jealous 
of British prosperity. If in the long-run the Boers defeat 
the English settlers in the Transvaal, we may be compelled 
to intervene, if only to prevent a native rising in our own 
provinces, while if the English defeat the Boers the world 
will accuse us of “ grabbing” another auriferous province. 
As a matter of fact the Boers have brought the struggle 
on themselves by their own want of political wisdom. 
When the British, having discovered gold, began to swarm 
into the State, the Boers, who found their finances set 
straight, themselves enormously enriched by the pacific 
invasion, and their strength as against a Zulu rising 
indefinitely increased, should have welcomed the “ in- 
truders,” who on their part were perfectly willing that 
the separateness of the Transvaal should be preserved. 
They did not want British law, but a voice in the making 
of their own laws. The Boers, however, deluded by their 
victory on Majuba Hill, full of contempt for the new- 
comers, whom they considered “ soft,” and irritated by 
what they believed to be British arrogance, proceeded to 
govern in the most absolute way, placed the whole 
burden of taxation on the incomers, leaving their own 
farms untaxed, and virtually refused them the franchise. 
That is to say, they demanded fourteen years’ residence 
and the grant of a personal certificate from the Execu- 
tive as conditions of an effective vote, that is, as we 
understand the matter, of a vote for the Council which 
really rules. The immigrants found themselves absolutely 
powerless even over the education of their own children. 
Though intensely disgusted, they bore this for some years, 
but at last, as taxation grew heavier and their own numbers 
larger, they formed organisations, refused to submit to a 
conscription, and, as an ultimatum, demanded an equal 
franchise and independent Judges. ‘This is, we believe, 
the irreducible minimum of their requests, and it was, we 
presume, decided in the secret councils of the Boers to 
refuse it and to defend their right to govern “their own 
territory ” if necessary by force of arms. At least it seems 
to be on the face of things certain that the immigrants 
must have believed some such decision to be coming, for 
they commenced arming themselves, sent away their 
women aud children from Johannesburg and from the 
mines, and finally appealed for aid to Dr. Jameson, the 
astute and capable ruler of Matabeleland, on behalf of 
the Chartered Company. Their public appeal has been 
published, but it ouly recapitulates their grievances, and 
was probibly accompanied by a much more urgent 
private appeal, with reasons ; for Dr. Jameson suddenly 
put himself at the head of his armed Police, a 
splendid body of seven hundred mounted and armed 
men, with six Maxim-guns, and rode towards Johan- 
nesburg. The Boer Commander-in-Chief, General Joubert, 
accepted the challenge, and called out his Burgher 
force, some five thousand strong, to repel what he 
described as a foreign invasion. Dr. Jameson, a man of 
extreme tenacity of purpose, held on, the forces met on 
New Year’s Day, and apparently, after many hours’ fighting, 
the Chartered Company’s Police, hopelessly outnumbered 
and surrounded, surrendered to the Boers, who will now 
believe that God is with them, and that they are irresistible. 
Dr. Jameson has done terrible mischief. 


All instinctive sympathies will go with our countrymen, 
but it is impossible for just-minded men or cool politicians 
to decide that they are in the right. Whether the Boers are 
independent or not—and their claim to be so as against 
the Queen’s Government seems to us wholly untenable— 
they clearly hold by treaty the right to govern the T'rans- 
vaal, and the British settlers, in taking up arms to 
destroy that right, are manifestly insurgents. They 





may or may not have complete moral justification; but 
in either case their movement is an insurrection, and it 
does not yet appear that the insurrection had sufficient 
grounds. It may have had, for we do not yet know what 
the Boers were threatening to do; but on the face of 
present information the Boers were at least technically 
within their legal right. The mere fact that the British 
immigrants were in a majority gave them no rights. 
Every country has been governed at some period of its 
history by a limited class; nor, had the unenfranchised at 
home risen in arms in 1831, could their movement have 
been described as other than an insurrection. It is not 
an insurrection justifying severity, and General Joubert 
will be mad if he takes life except upon the field; but 
still his right to put down an insurrection remains techni- 
cally complete. We cannot, for instance, with any decency 
punish his employer, Mr. Kruger, President of the Trans- 
vaal, if he imprisons any insurgent ringleaders, or if he 
compels the whole body of settlers to pay the expenses of 
the rising. That is clearly within the limits of his dele- 
gated authority, even if he and all other Boers in the Trans 

vaal are subjects of the Queen, which is, and for the prese1it 
must remain, a doubtful question. About Mr. Jameson 
the case is at least equally clear. He was not authorised 
to put down Boer oppression by force, and in entering the 
Boer territory he was guilty of a violent breach of we!l- 
known law. He may be able to plead circumstances as. 
yet unknown, such as the imminence of an impending mas- 
sacre, as his moral justification; but if he is not, he is a 
filibuster, and nothing better. No Empire in the world 
could endure if its satraps claimed the rights of private 
war, and Mr. Chamberlain, in ordering him to retire: 
within his own province, was not only in the right, but 
was fulfilling an unmistakable duty. We cannot see how 
this can be contested, even if we declare war on the 
Transvaal to-morrow for illtreating British citizens, unless 
indeed we are prepared to allow any Colonial Governor, 
the Governor of British Guiana, for example, to settle all 
quarrels with his neighbours without instructions from. 
home. Nothing prevented Dr. Jameson from communi- 
cating with the Colonial Office ; and nothing in his position, 
except conceivably secret knowledge that a massacre was 
intended, justified his acting independently. It may be 
said that if he had been summoned to aid Johannesbury. 
against a native raid he would have been held to have 
acted rightly ; but thatargument really gives up the case, 
for the underlying fact, whenever natives attack white 
men, is that immediate massacre is intended. 


We cannot see that the ill-temper of the Germans and 
French in any way affects the position, except of couse 
by increasing the embarrassments of the Home Govern. 
ment. Neither people have anything whatever to do with 
the matter. The Transvaal is either British territory 
entrusted by the Sovereign, under a Convention, to the 
care of its Boer settlers, or it is an independent Republic. 
In the former case the Continental Powers are trying to 
dictate to a first-class Power what it shall do with ite. 
own territory ; in the latter case they are interfering with 
the internal government of an independent State which is. 
an ally of Great Britain, and occupies an enclave within her 
dominion. The French pretension that, if the Transvaal 
were British, the Portuguese could no longer hold Delagoa 
Bay, and that Delagoa Bay, if British, might threaten 
Madagascar, is positively ludicrous, and would justify 
them in interfering in Natal or Zanzibar; while the 
German pretension, that they have a right to intervene 
because Germans make much money in the Transvaal, is- 
absolutely indefensible. How much do they make iv 
Tondon and Manchester? Of course if the French or 
German statesmen think that the British are acquiriny 
too much of Africa for their interests, they have a right 
to speak and to act accordingly; but then they must avow 
their true ground of action—that is, jealousy—and not 
vamp up foolish pleas which impress no one. The Frencb,, 
at least, ought to remember that we have not interfered 
with their conquest of Madagascar, and to understan.: 
that a Protectorate may be defended as zealously as if it 
included also internal dominion. As yet, however, wo 
have taken no steps to intervene, and it will be time 
enough to discuss our general policy in South Africa 
when we know whether Mr. Kruger still keeps his positiou 
in the face of the angry settlers, or whether his destiny, 





like that of so many others, has snapped because 16 
crossed that of the British Empire. 
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APPEARANCES IN AMERICA. 


E warned our readers last week not to believe that 

the American danger was entirely over, and the 

news of this week entirely confirms that warning. The 
danger of war, it is true, has not increased, nor has any 
fresh provocation been given to Great Britain; but Mr. 


Cleveland is a wilful man, and it must in fairness be | 


allowed that his situation is most difficult. His Message 
was so worded as hardly to leave him a loophole for 
retreat; it has aroused the enthusiasm of large classes in 
the West and South ; and the President, who has to think 
of his party as well as himse}f, does not see an honourable 
way out of his own words. It must not be forgotten that 
we in England hear chiefly Eastern opinion from America; 
but the Kast contains only a minority of the population, 
and Western and Southern opinion is often very different. 
We fear that the traditional dislike of England is very 
strong in the West, where there is a belief, akin to our 
own belief about Russia, that England is a most arrogant 
Power, always taking something, and always “looking 
down” with a certain scorn upon Americans and their 
doings. Mr. H. M. Stanley, who is an impartial witness, 
declares that he found this feeling in all classes except 
bankers, and that it is deep enough to produce a positive 
wish for war to take the pride of the Britishers down. 
Everywhere he heard of Venezuela. “ Venezuela has been 
present to the minds of the bulk of the American nation 
for many months as a serious problem fraught with the 
possibilities of awful calamity, and demanding immediate 
attention and settlement...... Their feelings have 
gradually moved through all the phases between mild 
interest in a remote topic, and passionate determination 
to uphold a national conviction.” There is much other 
evidence of the growth of what we here call Jingoism in 
the Western mind, which has never had to encounter the 
smallest opposition, and can hardly conceive that there is 
avy limit to the power of the Union, or that it is not 
“naturally” supreme within the two Americas. The 
arty in power, who depend mainly upon Southern and 
Western votes, are obliged to consider a sentiment of this 
kind, and even if convinced that their chief has acted too 
hastily, do not see how his action can, without loss of 
reputation, be repudiated. Even Senator Sherman, who is 
R-publican, trembles before the “ patriotic” journalists 
and orators; and in a public letter has brought himself 
to state that the President’s view of the Monroe doctrine, 
though condemned by all the greater jurists, is “ correct.” 
The President, therefore, has appointed his Committee of 
Investigation, and on its report his action will, so far as 
all appearances go, still depend. Some of his followers, 
it is true, make suggestions for “arbitration,” as between 
America and Great Britain, but they are not official, and 
it is difficult even to discuss them. There is nothing 
visible to arbitrate about. We are not claiming any- 
thing from the United States, and the United States 
are not claiming anything from us, and there can- 
not be arbitration about the Monroe doctrine, which 
is a mere statement of what the permanent policy 
of the Union will be in certain contingencies, none of 
which have yet occurred. We have nothing to do with 
that permanent policy except to take it into account, just 
us we do the permanent effort of Russia to acquire Con- 
stantinople if she can. The violent dispute as to the 
currency adds to the difficulties of the situation, for the 
advocates of a gold standard, who are usually in favour of 
moderation in foreign policy, look upon the President as 


the great advocate of their views upon finance, and cannot | 


bear, on that ground, to weaken his position; while the 
Jingoes are, as a majority, in favour of high tariffs, and 


large issues of paper and silver money, which a war would | 


make inevitable. The difficulty, therefore, continues, and 
with it the danger that an inflammatory accident may 
happen,—an armed conflict, for example, on the Schom- 
burgk line, or that the Jingo feeling may develop, or that 
the President, seeing safety only in the firmness, not to say 
obst nacy, to which he is always inclined, may, when he 
receives the report of the Commission, insist on executing 
his threat, and leave the responsibi'ity of refusal to Con- 
gress, which will not dare to seem less patriotic than the 
Executive. A danger, in fact, hangs over both countries, 
.nd will continue to hang, unless diplomacy can in some 
way remove it; and, of course, under such a danger all 
piosperity is checked, and all international relations 





become complicated beyond endurance. We do not 
believe that if we stirred in Europe the Americans would 
“jump on our backs,” for they would probably deem 
such a course ungenerous; but they certainly would 
| expect us to acknowledge that they could do it if they 
| pleased, and to gratify their amour-propre by some large 
| diplomatic concession. 
. The danger is exasperated by the fact that with all the 
| will in the world to respect American susceptibilities, the 
| British cannot see any proposal which offers even a hope 
|of being acceptable. Ever since the Message grave men 
have been discussing the courses which Lord Salisbury 
might possibly adopt to avoid any deepening of the 
quarrel, but not one of all suggested is in any way satis- 
factory. We cannot simply accept Mr. Cleveland’s pre- 
| tension, and suffer him to delimit our frontier, unless we 
| are prepared to retire from America altogether, or to 
acknowledge openly that on that continent our Colonies 
are under the “ protection,” in its technical sense, of the 
United States. That is impossible ; but being impossible, 
where is the acceptable alternative ? There are proposals 
by the dozen for arbitration; but, as we have said, 
what is there to arbitrate about? The President says 
the Monroe doctrine applies to the Venezuela case, 
and Lord Salisbury says it does not; and how can 
arbitrators either reconcile or override that difference 
of opinion? We have offered to arbitrate about the only 
territory which we believe to be outside our actual and 
unmistakable historical possession; and to go further 
would be to admit the possibility of arbitration about the 
entire Empire. No doubt we could, without arbitration, 
cede all the disputed lands to Venezuela, and so end dis- 
cussion; but that would be really, though not formally, 
an act of submission sure to provoke further and larger 
demands in the near future; for we must not forget that 
our very presence on the American Continent, though it 
is because of that presence that the United States are in 
existence, is treated by Mr. Olney as “unnatural and 
inexpedient.” We might, we suppose, if we chose, when 
the Committee had reported, offer, for the sake of peace, 
to allow the United States to ‘‘ mediate” in the ordinary 
diplomatic way between ourselves and Venezuela; but 
| would such mediation, unless it merely covered an act of 
submission on our part, ever come to anything? Vene- 
zuela, secure in the protection of her big brother, would be 
outrageous in her demands, and a final rejection of them 
would be interpreted as a defiance of the United States. 
We can see nothing for it but to wait, and to hope that 
the hostile feeling which Mr. Stanley describes as existing 
throughout the Union is only the feeling of the talkers, 
who often, in America as in Europe, get out of touch 
with the feeling of the true community. It is melancholy, 
however, for Great Britain to go on its business with the 
fuse of such a shell in the house still unextinguished, and 
more melancholy to feel that the rosy views of unity 
among English-speaking peoples rested on so slight a 
basis of fact. And it is most melancholy of all, perhaps, 
to recognise that we know ourselves so little that we can- 
not even guess what it is in us that offends some Americans 
so much. Grant all that is ever said of us by races who 
do not understand us, to be true, and in what way have we 
exhibited our evil qualities towards Americans? When 
we fought them we were beaten; they, and not we, have 
always had the best of any bargain, and as for “ arro- 
gance,” surely no man who understands English and 
| retains his senses can deny its presence in the President’s 
Message. 








THE PARNELLITES AT FERMOY. 


NHE Irish are in many respects a very much brighter 
people than their English neighbours and,—as they 

still absurdly think after half a century of not always 
wise humouring,—their English oppressors. But for 
anything like political purposes they seem to be totally 
devoid of sagacity. They are extraordinarily apt at 
teasing, but for securing those ends which they say 
they desire,—peace, prosperity, and a considerable in- 
fluence in the world,—they have no kind of instinct. 
The speeches delivered by Mr. John Redmond and 
Mr. P. O’Brien on Sunday at Fermoy, seem to us 
models of insensate cantankerousness. 
Anti-Parnellites for their folly in deferring to the wishes 
of an English party; but they do not appear to see that 
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their failure was due not to their having deferred too | 


much, but entirely to their having succeeded too well in 
moulding the Gladstonians to their own vain wishes. If 
Mr. Gladstone had not moulded himself on his Irish allies, 
he would long ago have carried for Ireland everything that 
Ireland really needs to secure prosperity and political in- 
fluence. It was because Mr. Parnell succeeded much too 
completely in getting Mr. Gladstone to join him in crying 
for the moon, that Mr. Gladstone’s last years -of leadership 
were years of real impotence, and that he left his party 
the detrimental inheritance of an impossible task,—a 
Sisyphus labour. The silly and fruitless cry of England’s 
difficulty being Ireland’s opportunity. in the sense in which 
it is always repeated,—namely, that suicidal attempts to 
ruin England are the true wisdom of Ireland,—is the very 
secret of Ireland’s failure. If there were the ghost of true 
political sagacity in Ireland, the Irish would seize the 
opportunity of England’s difficulty, to help her out of it 
with both hands, and so play the only shrewd réle for 
Ireland,—that of a helpful and even necessary comrade. 
As if England’s ruin could lead to anything but Ireland’s 
ruin too! With a neighbour so powerful as this country, 
what can be more absurd, more idiotic, we might almost 
say, than to count on gaining anything substantial from her 
misfortunes? Ireland is, as she is always protesting to the 
world, a poor country ; and close beside her there is a rich 
and powerful country, her best customer, her necessary 
ally, and, as she has shown herself time after time, her 
willing helpmate in times of distress. If England 
were realiy ruined, Ireland would be ruined too, 
and would be thrown on the resources of some 
much less kindly and much more capricious neighbour 
to whom she would be united by far slenderer bonds 
of common interest. We cannot conceive why the 
Irish people, with all their quickness of intelligence, do 
not see this. The very first result of a great disaster for 
England would be a much greater and more crushing 
disaster for Ireland. If any combination of forces suc- 
ceeded in paralysing us, Ireland would be at the mercy of 
States certain to care exceedingly little whether she too were 
or were not utterly beggared by the blow. She might have 
helped, so far as her capacity went, to bring us low; but 
as every one repeats, there is no gratitude among nations, 
and far from gaining by the aid she had given in inflicting 
defeat upon us, Ireland would soon find that France or 
Russia or the United States would take exceedingly little 
interest in her future, and would treat her only as the 
tool of a successful enterprise is usually treated by 
those who have used it and need it no more. A 
more foolish parrot-cry than that which Mr. P. O’Brien 
repeated at Fermoy on Sunday, as a sort of ex- 
planatory comment on Mr. John Redmond’s speech, can 
hardly be imagined. If England suffered, Ireland would 
suffer more and worse. England’s peril is Ireland’s peril. 
And if Ireland had the least grain of political sagacity, 
she would know well that she could not hope from any 
other country for one-hundredth part of the recompense 
which a single year of cordial co-operation with Great 
Britain would be sure to secure for her. 


Of course the great difficulty of any Irish statesman 
who sees this, as, let us say, Mr. Horace Plunkett, the 
Member for South Dublin, certainly sees it, is to get any 
of those numerous Irish constituencies which have been so 
hopelessly misled by Mr. Parnell and Mr. Dillon and 
their friends, to see it too. The Irish Conservatives have 
no friends outside Ulster and a very small portion of 
Leinster, and far too few even there. When the Anti- 
Parnellites cry for national independence, and the Par- 
nellites cry for not only independence, but vengeance on 
co-partners of whom they can never be really independent, 
three-fourths of the Irish people throw up their hats and 
think that they are showing themselves to be the keenest 
of patriots. And till a few of the constituencies which 
have always followed this Irish party, change their line, 
and elect sensible men like Mr. Horace Plunkett, who really 
care for the well-being of Ireland, and only for the well- 
being of Ireland, Ireland will never escape from the 
vicious political circle in which for the whole of her pro- 
perly political life, she has gone on turning round and 
round, with no advantage to herself and nothing but disad- 
vantage toGreat Britain. Surely itis time that Ireland, in 
spite of her deficiency in political instinct, should discover 


that in this vicious circle of threatening and wheedling | 
Irish people. 


and extorting concessions which she repays with fresh 
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sneers and fresh boasts of the mischief which she intends 
to do us whenever she gets her chance, it is idle to move 
any longer. Do what she will, she can never get rid of 
Great Britain, and it would pay her ten times as well to 
make a friend of her companion as to boast of having 
made an enemy of her. 


Of course we cannot for a moment expect that Ireland, 
which really seems to prefer quarrelling to friendship, 
should change her attitude abruptly. Bat we do think it 
on the whole a good omen that such a representative as 
Mr. Horace Plunkett, who devotes himself honestly to 
Ireland’s obvious material interests, and who rather 
pointedly eschews barren political controversy on such 
subjects as Home-rule, should have been elected by so 
important a constituency as the Southern Division of 
Dublin County, with its eleven thousand electors, and 
should have been elected too by a very large majority. 
«f that example were only followed in other parts of 
Leinster, and a few of the greater constituencies of Con- 
naught and Munster, there would be the germ of a party 
that might really lay the foundation of new political 
strength in the Irish people. As it js, they seem to prefer 
barren strife to fruitful compromise, though, with wiser 
tactics, they might easily exert a great deal more than their 
proper numerical proportion of influence on the policy of the 
United Kingdom. It is no doubt a humble beginning to con 
centrate attention on the various schemes for improving the 
industrial prospects of Ireland, as Mr. Horace Plunkett 
iz attempting to concentrate them. But there is this 
advantage in that course, that it diverts attention from 
these barren and endless internal quarrels and opens a 
certain neutral ground, in which quarrelling of the 
bitter and complicated kind which has sown so many 
discords amongst the Irish politicians, is not very easy. 
The great curse of Irish politics for many years back has 
been this apparent delight in personal bickerings. Con- 
sider what causes of discord Mr. Healy has scattered 
amongst the Anti-Parnellite party, and what causes of 
discord Mr. Jobn Redmond and his followers are now 
endeavouring to scatter not only amongst the members of 
the Irish party, hut amongst the subjects of this Kingdom 
on both sides of fhe Channel. It is, unfortunately, these 
political animosifies which at present fascinate the greater 
number of Irish constituencies. If even a handful 
of more reasonable constituencies could be diverted 
from these miserable squabbles to the serious prose- 
cution of a policy which promises to enrich the poorer 
Trish farmers and artisans, it would not only be an excel- 
lent result in itseif, but would be a most happy augury 
for the future. Self-interest is not a lofty motive, but it 
is at least a harmless one, and would be a most benefi- 
cent one if it diverted Irish constituencies from that eager 
prosecution of fresh personalities in which they seem to 
take so morbid a delight. Successful dairy-farming and 
fishing and lace-making are, after all, meritorious pursuits 
compared with the quarrels of rival journalists and furious 
attacks on Irish Whips for their rather harmless negotia- 
tions with English Whips, especially when these attacks 
are made the occasions for accusations of treachery and 
for all sorts of violent epithets. We have always main- 
tained that political Ireland needs moral courage most of 
all, and needs to use its moral courage in resisting these 
irrelevant quarrels between Irishmen and Irishmen. We 
have never regarded the Anti-Parnellites as quite so poli- 
tically mischievous as the Parnellites. They have at 
least ventured to act with one political party in England, 
though it was not the Unionist party, and was a party 
which they had misdirected before they joined it. Still, 
to co-operate with any English party was a step in 
the right direction so far as it went. And Mr. Healy’s 
attempt to reintroduce disunion was an attempt in the 
wrong direction. But if only a very small party could 
be formed on the lines of a real endeavour to drop th 
old barren controversy, and to welcome English aid ir 
restoring the physical prosperity of Ireland, a beginning 
of better things would have been effected. And we 
wish Mr. Horace Plunkett every success in diverting 
the political energies of the Irish people away from 
barren personal and political squabbles to enterprises in 
which at least one or two great classes may forget 
impracticable ideals, for fruitful though very modest 
endeavours to improve the shill, and concentrate, to 
good purpose, the ingenuity and artistic feeling of the 
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THE COLONIAL POLICY OF FRANCE. 
HE indications that the French people are beginning 
to get uneasy as to the state of their Colonial 
Empire, aud to wonder whether it is worth the cost, are 


still accumulating. Fur a long time there has been 
grumbling about the millions thrown away in Tonquin, the 
Soudan, and elsewhere ; but while the guns were firing in 
Madagascar these voices of complaint were mostly sup- 
pressed as unpatriotic, or even as insulting to the Army,—a 
phrase which always acts in France as a complete closure. 
Now, however, that the Madagascar expedition is over, that 
Simory is more or less quiet, and that there is nothing 
active doing in Tonquin or on the Siamese frontier, we 
begin to hear it hinted in the French Press that after all 
the Colonial Empire is more a burden than a blessing. 
One newspaper protests against any scheme for raiding 
the Upper Nile either from the Oubangi or Obok, while 
another calls attention to the sums spent on the French 
Soudan. A week ago the République Frangaise, the 
organ of M. Méline and the Protectionists, went even 
further, and under the heading “ Pauvres Colonies,’ 
suggested the question,—Is France getting value for her 
sacrifices in the Colonies? The French Colonies, says 
the writer of the article, buy every year some £3,800,000 
worth of goods from France. But at the same time 
they buy £5,000,000 worth of goods from foreign 
countries. These figures are, however, worse than they 
look. ‘The £3,800,000 worth of French goods are mostly 
destined for use in the Army or by the French officials, 
‘and therefore are charged on the metropolitan budget.” 
But to obtain this not very magnificent total of a 
£3,800,000 trade, France owns to the expenditure in good 
hard cash of some £2,800,000. No doubt in reality 
France expends infinitely more than this, for a great part 
of the sums spent on the troops, and many other items, 
are not included; and again, all special charges due to 
warlike operations are excluded. The £2,800,000 is 
merely the sum admitted on the votes to be the sum 
‘required every year for normal administration, and apart 
from extraordinary expenditure. Thus, says M. Méline’s 
organ, these figures show that France spends £2,800,000 
a year to get £3,800,000 worth of trade, while foreign 
uations get a trade of £5,000,000 a year without having 
to spend a halfpenny. 

Tne moral which the République Francaise draws, is that 
the Protectionist screw must be screwed even tighter in 
order to shut out the foreigner and to keep the French 
Colonial Empire what it should be,—the happy hunting- 
yruund of the French exporter. The plan of using the 
Colonies as tied-houses has long been adopted in France, 
but apparently there has recently been an attempt made 
to lighten the pressure of the bonds which are literally 
strangling certain of the Colonies. In the interests of 
the Colonies, and at the urgent demand of the inhabi- 
tants, some exemptions and exceptions were lately made 
‘by the Colonial Office. Such an infringement of the sacred 
right of forcing the Colonists to use nothing but goods 
produced in the mother-country, is most bitterly de- 
nounced by the Protectionists. The République Francaise 
-speaks of the “audacious debate” held by the Chamber of 
Commerce at Suigon, in which the speakers “did not fear 
to attack French industries in their euatirety, and to 
denounce them as given over to an immovable system of 
routine, and as incapable of taking the place of foreign 
products,” and complains that the chief assailant of 
French goods on this occasion has since been made a 
member of the Colonial Council. That it considers 
un outrage and an encouragement to the campaign 
against French industry and the French Customs régime, 
on which the whole Press of Indo-China has em- 
barked. That the protests of the Colonists are pretty 
strong, is clear from an extract from the Mekong, 
an important Cochin-China newspaper, which denounces 
the way in which the fiscal policy pursued by France 
is ruining the Colony. That it is ruining it we have 
no sort of doubt. How is it possible that a new, poor, 
uud only semi-civilised community can bear even in a 
modified form the awful burden of the French Tariff,— 
« burden which even the French householder, rich and 
thrifty as he is, finds almost insupportable? The truth is 
ibe French have reproduced the old Colonial system of the 
eighteenth century in its worst form,—the system which 
ve never adopted in its entirety, and which the War of 





Independence showed us must be abandoned for a saner 
and less selfish policy. The French burn the candle at 
both ends. They first make the Colony a burden on the 
mother-country, and then strangle the Colony at home, in 
their efforts to recoup themselves. By their infatuated 
perseverance in this scheme of action, they half ruin 
themselves and wholly ruin the Colonies. The evil 
fiscal results of such a plan are obvious enough. The 
political are hardly less bad. Since the relations 
between the Colonies and the mother-country are what 
we have described, neither really cares for the con. 
nection. If the mother-country is involved in war, she 
will make far less effort to keep her Colonies, because that 
becomes an effort to keep up a drain on resources which 
are wanted badly to fight the real enemy. Again, the 
Colonies have no inclination to make a firm stand against 
invasion. Their sentimental feelings give way to the 
knowledge that separation from the mother-country will 
mean an immense stimulus to trade, which will no longer 
be suffocated by a rigid and exclusive tariff. 

The reasons why France has done so ill as a cvlonising 
Power are contained in what we have said above. France 
has failed because she has tried to get too much out of her 
Colonial possessions. The old notion that unselfishness is 
the best policy from the point of view of true self-interest, 
is well illustrated in the region of national expansion. The 
country which has not attempted to exploit her Colonies 
in her own selfish interests, is the only country which has 
succeeded in getting a great Colonial trade and in making 
her Empire a source of strength rather than of weakness. 
That the wiser heads in France are beginning to see 
that the only way to make Colonies a blessing, is not 
to try to exploit them selfishly, but to render them 
prosperous communities by acting in their own interests, 
is clear from the remarkable article on Madagascar, which 
M. Hanotaux has just written in the Revue de Paris. M. 
Hanotaux is very anxious that the great island should be 
kept free from the terrible burdens that attach to a regular 
French Colony, and therefore urges that it should remain 
a Protectorate. But M. Hanotaux knows that he will at 
once be met with the cry, “‘ What good then will the place 
be to us? Why have we spent our blood and treasure 
in acquiring it?” Hear his answer to this question,— 
an answer which, if his countrymen are wise, they will 
read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest :—“I acknow- 
ledge,” he says, “that its recompense cannot be 
reckoned from year to year in ringing gold, but, what- 
ever may be said, a Colony is not a farm for development 
by the mother-country, having only the value which 
it annually brings in. The expansion of a great Power in 
the world has quite another character. Transplanting 
and perpetuating in new countries its name, its language, 
its influence, and its ideas, a civilised nation has already 
done a good deal if it thus prolongs in time and space its 
own existence.’”’ M. Hanotaux sees and enumerates other 
and more immediate and tangible advantages of Colonial 
expansion. He speaks of the Algerian soldiers who did 
such good work in Madagascar, and adds:—* No; the 
future of the modern Colony lies not merely in the mer- 
cantile considerations to which the pettiness of certain 
polemics would fain confine it. [t is in the mode of adapta- 
tion of still barbarous races to the superior civilisation 
that comes tothem.” If the French could only be induced 
to organise their Colonies on the lines suggested here, how 
much good might they not yet do both tothemselves and for 
the cause of civilisation. The one thing they must learn 
not to do is to look upon their possessions over-sea as places 
where French officials can find good “ billets,” and French 
manufacturers markets where they will be able to sell 
inferior goods under the shadow of a protective tariff. 
We have said something already as to the effects of the 
close market. The desire to find plenty of places is quite 
as bad. Look at the case of Tunis, which is only a Pro- 
tectorate, and so not fully organised. There are only a 
million and a half of people, and yet there are three 
thousand French functionaries, exclusive of the soldiers. 
Already, too, the thing is beginning in Madagascar, and 
the latest telegrams describe Antananarivo as alive with 
a newly created hierarchy of officials. That is the way 
to spoil all. The French have got a magnificent country 
in Madagascar,—probably the richest and best tropical 
possession in the world. We do not grudge it them; 
but we do implore them to save it from the functionaries 
and the tariff,—the phylloxera of the Colonies. Let them 
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try a new system, modelled on that of England—a system 
of Free-trade and the minimum number of officials—and 
in ten years compare the result with Tonyuin or the 
Congo. Without doubt they will not only find that com- 
parison enormously in favour of the free Colony, but they 
will find also a bigger trade with France and a greater 
number of French residents living and thriving in the 


Colony itself. 





“THE PALACE” OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


HE idea now spreading so fast that the Sultan is not 
personally responsible for the misgovernment of 
Turkey, being, in fact, merely the mouthpiece of the gang 
o£ eunuchs, chamberlains, aides-de-cainp, and valets, 
known collectively as ‘‘the Palace” or “ Yildiz Kiosk,” is, 
we suspect, erroneous. In every absolute Monarchy, of 
2ourse, and even in Monarchies not quite absolute, there 
exists a “ Palace group,” which is often not quite friendly 
to the Ministry of the day. It existed, for example, in St. 
Petersburg under the reign of the last Czar, it was almost 
dominant in Paris under Napoleon III., and it exists 
now even in Berlin. When the Sovereign is the ultimate 
pivot of power and his order is final as a warrant for an 
act, he is almost invariably tempted to take counsel with 
others than his recognised Ministers; with his wife, his 
favourites, male or female, his secretaries, or his household, 
and if he is not a very strong man a “Palace group” is 
sure to attain a certain measure of power. The feature 
peculiar to Turkey, and to Turkey under the present 


régime, is that ‘“‘the Palace” has all power, and exercises | 


it not only in settling broad lines of policy, but in selecting 
Ministers, who in most other countries are partly selected 
by opinion or by their proved ascendency over depart- 
ments, and even in carrying out the detail of executive 
orders. The Ministers who make up what we call 
“the Porte ”’—that is, in fact, the Cabinet—have at pre- 
sent hardly the authority of trusted clerks, and owing 
to their dread of “ exile,”? which sometimes means death, 
and always ruin, hesitate to assume the smallest re- 
sponsibility. Everything is submitted to the Sultan 
personally, and even the battle fought for ages over the 
revenues, the Porte formerly defending stoutly the sums 
necessary for the working of the machine, is understood 
to have ceased. The Sultan is actually, as well as theo- 
retically, supreme, and his written order would divert any 
revenue to the Palace, exile any Minister, even the Grand 
Vizier, as happened a few months ago, or cause the imme- 
diate issue of any order, however visibly inexpedient. No 
one in the Empire appears to retain the smallest courage 
for resistance ; the boldest General quivers at the idea of 
being denounced as Liberal; and even Osman Ghazi, who, 
besides being Commander-in-Chief, is the favourite of the 
Army, acquiesces in an order to reside in Yildiz Kiosk, 
where he is almost a prisoner of State. “‘ The Palace” is 
all in all in so complete a degree, that the Ambassadors 
begin to break through very old etiquettes, and address 
remonstrances and counsel direct to the Sultan himself. 
M. de Nelidoff, the Russian Ambassador, who knows 


Constantinople through and through, nearly always does | 
this, and twice within a month has secured important per- | 


sonal successes. It is, indeed, acknowledged on all hands 
in Constantinople, that unless the Sultan himself can be 


reached, every effort to impress the Turkish Government, | 


whether for good or for evil, is but labour thrown away. 
But, then, is Abd-ul-Hamid the true Sultan, or is he 
only the mouthpiece for a group? Opinion has begun to 
swerve round to the latter view, and we read long 
accounts of the immense entourage which envelops the 
Sultan and secludes him from all knowledge of the world, 
of the crowds of women, the troops of 
the roomful of chamberlains and aides-de-camp, the 
armies of servants who make up the vast establishment, 
in which every man is seeking a fortune, and every third 
man winning one by illicit means. We hear that an 
Arab, named Izzet Bey, is stronger than the Grand 
Vizier ; that an Afghan Moollah is perpetually consulted ; 
that Hassan Pasha, who, though Admiral, is a “ Palace 
man,” is even feared by the Sultan; that his Chief of 
Police can doom anybody; that even his valet is a per- 
sonage of political importance. The Ambassadors are 
even irritated at the “ lowness” of the persons whom they 
find it necessary to conciliate. All these accounts are 
probably substantially true, but then they have been true 


for four hundred years, during which “ the Seraglio,” as 
it used to be called, has been a power in the Empire, a 
burden on the finances, and a provoking mystery to the 
European public. The difference is that Abd-ul-Hamid 
picks out inferior men ; that his favourites never dare tell 
him the truth; that he has made himself as dreadful in 
the Palace as he is within the Empire. The little incident 
of Izzet Pasha seems to us to speak volumes. He was Chief 
Equerry, a man entirely of the Palace, yet because he sub- 
mitted a paper advocating a certain reform he was degraded, 
arrested, and even threatened with a court-martial, which 
could have had but one result. His disappearance makes 
no difference, nor would that of Izzet Bey, supposed to be 
all-powerful, nor of any other of the names which every 
now and then become suddenly known to the diplomatic 
world. The Sultan, though supposed to be so timid, does 
not fear to dismiss or exile or execute any one of them, 
not even if the suspected man is an officer of the interior 
bodyguard. He has, in fact, in his nineteen years of rule 
repeatedly changed his contidants as well as his Ministers, 
the whole Palace as well as the whole Porte; but his 
policy has never swerved. It has always been directed 
towards three ends,—the maintenance of his perfect 
autocracy, so that his volition is instantly executive ; the 
accumulation of a mighty fortune, much of it, curiously 
enough, in real estate, which is specially profitable to him, 





eunuchs, | 


because a Sultan pays no taxes; and the warding-off, by 
one device or other, of that “ European influence ” which 
|asan ingrained Asiatic he detests, and as Padishah he 
| acutely dreads. That he is influenced by his surroundings 
is of course true; and this influence may be—nay, is— 
constantly fatal to individuals; but it is gained only by a 
study of him, so careful, that the student is at last 
‘able to anticipate the Sultan’s secret thoughts. Abd- 
ul-Hamid, in fact, is the brain within the huge 
body which we know as “the Palace.” Neglected 
in youth, forced, as it were, upon the throne amid 
scenes of bloodshed which never reached Europe, and 
which permanently affected his nerves, apprehensive, 
airemic, and ignorant, be was still gifted with shrewdness, 
| With an iron determination to restore the autocracy 
| shaken by Midhat and his followers, and with a clear 
| insight into all bad motives, whether of the Powers or of 
| the men immediately around him. Doubtful of his own 
| foothold, he distrusts almost all men as conceivably plotters, 
| and, like almost all men in great positions who are con- 
| scious of ignorance, he specially distrusts all who are great, 
great statesmen, great soldiers, or even great diplomatists. 
| He chooses only the subservient, and he is never therefore 
| opposed, never really discusses, and with his overweening 
sense of his prerogative as Khalif, probably never realises 
the monstrosity of a policy in which the destruction of a 
people like the Armenian is, so to speak, a detail. He 
| plans their destructior as his ancestor planned for years 
the destruction of the Janissaries, without pleasure, with- 
out pity, without any fear, except of non-success. Each 
Armenian can save himself instantly and finally by 
accepting Islam, and under that conviction the conscience 
of the Sultan lies as quiet as that of Louis XIV. when he 
carried out the Dragonnades. His one preoccupation is so 
| to embarrass the European Powers that their instinctive 





' feeling for Christians should not induce them to make 
his policy vain; and in this, aided by singular circum- 
stances, by Mr. Cleveland’s ambition, and by some idea to 
| us undiscoverable in the mind of the German Emperor, 
he has hitherto been successful. The Palace has sup- 
ported him heartily in his policy, but it probably had not - 
the ability to devise it, and no particular interest in doing 
so other than seeking the Sultan’s favour. The object of 
“the Palace,” considered as a group apart from the 
Sultan, is money, and in handing over the Armenians to 
the irregular soldiery it has forfeited a chance of 
enormous plunder, and cut up by the roots many of the 
sources of surplus revenue. That the eunuchs and 
chamberlains and aides-de-camp are indifferent to the 
fate of the Armenians is probable enough—they are 
Turks, bred to think of Christians as men used to think 
of animals—but if the Sultan had deigned to pity 
Armenia, there is not a man among them who would 
have ventured to oppose or even criticise a policy of 
Yildiz Kiosk is Abd-ul-Hamid, just as “ the 





mercy. 
| Court of Madrid” was Philip II. If the Sultan had been 
| merciful or politic, ‘‘the Palace” would all have em- 


_ braced Western ideas together, have extolled their master 
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as a miracle of humane wisdom, and would have sold 
appointments to the humane as they now sell them to the 
cruel, 

The Palace, then, will ruin the State? Certainly, in 
the end, just as Versailles, in the time of Louis XV., 
ruined the State and made the Revolution inevitable; but 
it may endure a long time yet. The sources of revenue 
are not all destroyed. There is no force within Turkey, 
except the Army, capable of overthrowing the throne, and 
the Army as yet shows no sign of movement. The Liberal 
Mahommedans are as much cowed as the Armenians. The 
ultra-Mahommedans have no grievance except the weak- 
ness of the Empire, and that does not press heavily 
enough on individuals to cause a revolution. The average 
Mahommedans suffer only from the taxes, and their re- 
volts, when they revolt, are local, and are either paci- 
fied by remissions or quenched in blood. The Sultan 
does not irritate the Palace or affront the mob of Con- 
stantinople, he is not the man to be taken unawares, or 
the man to shrink, when warned, from any “necessary 
severity.” There is nothing, in fact, except external 
horror to affect his throne; and if he can fend off England 
and parley with Russia, there is nothing to prevent his 
dying twenty years hence a most successful Monarch, 
who postponed European interference for that period by 
sweeping away the nation whose horrible misery had 
induced Europe to interfere. There is for the moment no 
England and apparently no Russia, and though there is 
God, “the mills of God grind slowly,” and none of us 
know the purpose which must be furthered by Armenian 
misery. What mortal man could have anticipated that 
the last hope of a Christian people would be shattered by 
an utterance from Mr. Cleveland ? 





“FREE AND UNAPPROPRIATED.” 


WN ANY of us are familiar with the long-standing 

controversy about pew-rents. The pew-rented 
church rises at once before our imaginations,—a building 
divided into wooden pens, after the manner of a cattle 
market, with the entrance to each pen secured against 
intruders by lock and key, and the interior adorned by 
various arrangements of cushion and hassock. Once, 
indeed, the pew stood for a great deal more than this. 
The conception would have been incomplete without the 
addition of a larger area, higher walls, and a stove in the 
middle. From that older ideal we have descended by easy 
stages to our present modest level, and even this has long 
had a rival in the “free and unappropriated ” church which 
is dear to modern reformers. Here the whole area of the 
church is open to all. Either fixed seats have given way 
to chairs, or else they have lost their doors, and can be 
entered by all comers. The only rule recognised is, first 
come first served. The oldest parishioner and the youngest 
passer-by have equal rights and equal opportunities of 
using them. Nobody pays anything, and nobody has any- 
thing which everyone else is not equally free to enjoy if 
he can. 

The second of these ideals is by far the more popular 
of the two. The notion of pews, and still more of pew- 
rents, is offensive to the democratic notions which have 
invaded even the most conservative minds. That all 
“equal are within the Church’s gate” is now an accepted 
doctrine, and by giving particular seats to those who are 
willing to pay for them, we are held to fall under St. 
James’s condemnation of making distinctions between 
rich and poor in a place where no such distinction ought 
to be tolerated. But in this, as in so many other matters, 
it is of the utmost importance to define our terms, and on 
this account we welcome the correspondence which has 
lately taken place in the Times. There could not be a 
better advocate of pews and pew-rents than Canon Eyton, 
because he knows exactly what he is upholding, and can 
explain the points in which his practice differs from the 
practice of others which has been called by the same 
name. It was startling, no doubt, to learn that, whereas 
Archdeacon Farrar counted it among his chief successes 
at St. Margaret’s that he had made the church absolutely 
free, Canon Eyton hac at once undone his predecessor’s 
work, and restored appropriations and payment. We are 





now, however, in possession of the reasons which have led | 
‘able time before the service begins, they find every seat 
taken by a crowd which wishes indeed to hear the sermon, 


Canon Eyton to take this course, and in the light of this 
explanation the course itself takes a very different aspect. 
Pews and pew-rents, as understood by Canon Eyton, are not 


at all the pews and pew-rents which have of late years fallen 
into such bad odour among us. The old notion of a pew 
was the appropriation of a specific part of the church’s area 
to a particular person or family. The pew once allotted 
remained with the lessee so long as the rent was 
punctually paid. In Canon Eyton’s conception, what 
is conferred on the seat-holder is simply the right to 
occupy a particular seat during a particular part of each 
Sunday. From 11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. the lessee enjoys the 
right, in return for a fixed annual payment. But on every 
week-day and at every other service on the Sunday the 
seat-holder has no right whatever to the space thus paid 
for. He cannot complain if he finds the seat he is ac- 
customed to occupy in the possession of some one else, 
Reckoning three services to the Sunday—one at 10 a.m., 
one at 11.30 a.m., and one at 7 p.m.—the seats are appro- 
priated at one of them and free at the other two. Noman 
bas a right to walk into the church and say, That is my 
seat, unless it happens to be at this particular time and on 
this particular day. It is sbvious that an arrangement af 
this kind stands on a wholly different footing, and must 
be attacked, if attacked at all, on quite different grounds 
from those which ordinarily seem so unattractive by 
the side of free and unappropriated seats. Granting 
that, in theory, a church in which every seat is free 
and open to every worshipper answers to a higher 
ideal than one in which a distinction involving a refer- 
ence to money is recognised even at one service out 
of four, it is worth while to consider whether Canon 
Eyton’s compromise does not meet a real want, and one 
which is not provided for by a free and unappropriated 
arrangement. Of course it is a special want, not a want 
that exists universally. It grows out of the fact that the 
one service thus singled out for separate treatment has a 
congregation differing either in numbers or character 
from those which attend the other services. It means, 
in fact, that the service in question comprises a 
sermon, and that a sermon preached by a man who 
has the art of drawing together a crowd, and more 
than that, an educated crowd. After the experience 
of a good number of years in a fashionable district in 
London, an experience moreover divided almost equally 
between a free and open church, and a church where there 
were pew-rents, “Canon Eyton has no hesitation” in 
giving the preference to the latter system. The reason is 
that “in the case of a popular church on Sunday morning 
the pew-rent system is the only one which can even 
attempt to secure the rights of parishioners.” Without 
pew-rents the church is sure to be filled by people who 
“will go to church in any case, and sit any length of time 
before service, and come any distance to sit there.” They 
will thus crowd out the parishioners who are indisposed 
or unable to make these sacrifices, and above all they will 
crowd out “the male portion of the congregation, who will 
not sit an hour before service” for any sermon that can 
be preached to them. Canon Eyton’s plan meets these cases 
in two ways. He gives the well-to-do parishioner who 
wishes to attend his church at 11.50 on Sunday morn- 
ings, the opportunity of doing so by paying for a seat. 
He gives the poor parishioner who wishes to attend his 
church at 11.30 on Sunday mornings, the opportunity of 
doing so by allotting him a seat without payment. He 
gives those outside the parish, who wish to attend this 
particular service, the opportunity of doing so by paying 
for one of the seats which the parishioners do not want. 
Thus the only class which is not expressly provided for 
by this system are the poor non-parishioners. But Canon 
Eyton gets over this difficulty—so far as it has a real 
existence—by not construing the term parishioner too 
literally. In the event—the improbable event, we suspect 
—of a poor non-parishioner wishing to attend this service 
regularly, we do not doubt that he would be treated as 
resident within the parish boundary. 

Asa practical solution of a practical difficulty, a diffi- 
culty, indeed, which applies to but a small class of 
churches, but applies to them with considerable force, 
there is much to recommend this plan. Sermons of the 
type of Canon Eyton’s aim at bringing together a regular 
congregation, but not a congregation which is inclined to 
submit to the annoyance of going to church a long time 
before the service begins. Yet it they go only a reason- 


but would be equally eager to hear many other sermons. 
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Moreover, in a city like London, a congregation of this 
‘kind is as varying in point of composition as the audience 
at a theatre. It may not be the same two Sundays 
running. It is largely made up of strangers who treat the 
hearing of a popular preacher as part of the excitement of 
a visit to London, or of residents who ordinarily attend 
other churches, but like an occasional fillip in the shape of 
a sermon. Canon Eyton says frankly that these “are the 
last people he desires to minister to.” What he wants is 
to get a regular congregation to whom he may hope to be 
of some use ; and from this point of view he thinks that 
the plan he has adopted is incomparably the best. In 
addition to this it furnishes a way out of some of the 
many difficulties incident to church finance. Of course, 
the special motives which have led him to adopt it would 
not exist in the great majority of cases. But the principle 
of his plan—the singling-out the midday service (the one 
least often attended by the poor) and allowing seats to be 
retained and charged for at that service only, while at all 
others they are free to the first-comer—seems worthy cf 
careful consideration in churches of more than one type. 
At all events, it is free from the inevitable drawbacks of 
the ordinary pew system; while it meets needs for which 
the ordinary free and unappropriated system makes no 
provision. 








“IRRELIGIOUS SOLICITUDE FOR GOD.” 

ANON GORE, who appears to us nearly the only 
theologian of the Anglican Church who is at once in 

the largest sense profoundly learned, and also in the largest 
sense thoroughly original, quotes this remarkable phrase, 
“irreligious solicitude for God,” from Hilary of Poitiers in 
bis recent Dissertations* on points which his Bampton 
Lectures did not adequately cover. He quotes it as de- 
scribing thinkers who in Hilary’s age shrank from accepting 
that which was part of the essence of divine revelation, 
because it seemed to do a sort of dishonour to God, even 
though God had not himself shrunk from manifesting his 
will in that sense. Apparently, it was a phrase which Hilary 
might have applied to his own disinclination to treat frankly 
the avowed and repeatedly asserted limitation of our Lord’s 
own human intelligence for the very same reason. Pro- 
bably this remarkable phrase was one which Hilary’s own 
critical self-consciousness had discerned as fitting many 
attitudes of his own thought, and no doubt this gave it its 
admirable applicability to a great many different phases of 
ecclesiastical history. Bat however this may be, it seems to 
us certain that no more discriminating and pungent quali- 
fication of the reluctance of theologians to let Revelation 
have its own way with us, when that way seems to our poor 
minds derogatory to the divine Being—though, as St. Paul 
so justly perceived, what the wise and learned think deroga- 
tory to God, is of the very essence of the Incarnation, 
is part and parcel of its intrinsic significance—was ever 
struck from the mint of theological genius. Just consider 
how it describes the reluctance of the Apostles themselves,— 
including the Prince of the Apostles,—to let their Master 
have his own way with them at the very origin of the Christian 
Revelation. St. Peter had hardly made the great confession 
on which our Lord said that he should build his Church, than 
he capped it, as it were, by his “irreligious solicitude” for 
his master. When Christ told him that he should be cruci- 
fied and mocked and put to death by the chief priests at 
Jerusalem, he burst out with the protest, “ Be it far from 
thee, Lord, this shall not be unto thee,” receiving the imme- 
diate rebuke, ‘‘ Get thee behind me, Satan, thou savourest not 
the things that be of God, but the things that be of men,”— 
the strongest rebuke which ever fell from those lips which 
predicted St. Peter’s own threefold denial with such singular 
tenderness. When the beloved disciple himself proposed to 
bring down fire from heaven on the Samaritan village which 
would not receive him, he was again virtually told that his 
“solicitude for God” was irreligious. He knew not, said 
Christ, “ what spirit he was of.” “ The Son of Man is not come 
to destroy men’s lives, but to save them.” And have not tke 
persecutions of heresy from that time forth been aJl due,— 
whenever they have been due to any motive so little ignoble, 
—to the same “irreligious solicitude for God”? What is the 
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story of the Inquisition itself but the story of “irreligious | 


solicitude for God”? irreligious zeal to enforce the confession 
of real or supposed dogmatic truthP The massacre of St. 
Bartholomew was worse in degree but not one bit worse 
in kind than the Protestant persecutions of Catholics under 
Exizabeth and the Scottish Covenant. The desire to bring 
down fire from heaven on the Samaritan village was the great 
type of all those subsequent persecutions which endeavoured 
to blast the resistance which it was found so difficult te 
subdue by means which were truly of divine origin. 


But it is not merely in the history of physical cruelty 
and perverseness that we see the illustration of Hilary of 
Poitiers’ pregnant phrase. Perhaps something like half the 
corruptions of the Church might be described under the same 
general heading. Canon Gore has shown us, in the book to 
which we have referred, how few of the great thinkers who 
elaborated the theology of the Incarnation, while insisting 
most strenuously in general words on the true humanity of 
the nature which Christ assumed, were willing to admit 
that the limitations of that nature extended to ignorance 
of that which no human knowledge could, in the circum. 
stances of his life and times, by any possibility have com- 
passed. Even Athanasius himself, after asserting and 
even contending for this ignorance, seems hardly able 
to maintain it, and in his “solicitude for God” almost 
topples over into that “‘irreligious solicitude” which he 
condemned. Origen is perhaps the writer who most fully 
apprehended the danger of this over-solicitude for Christ’s 
infinite knowledge. But Ambrose, Augustine, almost all 
the great fathers of the Church, whilst they denied in the 
strongest terms that our Lord’s nature was not really 
human, tried to interpret his infancy, his youth, his ques- 
tions, his marvellings, his declaration that he knew not 
the hour when the Son of Man should come, his prayers 
that the cup might pass from him, his anguish, and his cry 
of desolation on the Cross, in some non-natural serse, which 
might have reconciled his language as a man with some 
sort of omniscience which could in no sense at all have been 
human, and if it could have been, would have separated his 
humanity from ours by a gulf which nothing could have 
bridged. Nothing can be more remarkable than the reluctance 
of the Church to believe in the genuineness of that humanity 
which it so eagerly and justly asserted. In words it is pro- 
claimed, but no sooner proclaimed than recalled. And our 
Lord’s life is therefore transformed from a human reality into 
a sort of dramatic fiction, by the explanation that he only 
asked questions to elicit what he already knew, and that he only 
declared his ignorance of that of which he was not ignorant, 
because he was speaking in the name of his Church, which 
was really ignorant, and was intended to remain really 
ignorant, of the times and seasons of its visitation. This is 
surely frittering away the whole meaning of the Incarnation, 
and making it a matter of tragic appearance rather than the 
greatest and most solemn of all realities. 

It is curious to observe that there have been, however, 
great changes in the sphere in which men have been most 
irreligiously solicitous fur God, during the long history of the 
Church. In the earlier days, and especially in the Greek 
Church, the admission that anything analogous to human 
suffering could enter into the spirit of a divine passion, 
seems to have often been thought dishonouring to God; and 
the “irreligious solicitude” to admit any such element in 
even the human life of Christ is seen in the most curious 
emphasis in such writers as the Alexandrian Clement. Canon 
Gore tells us that Clement denied to Christ any such human 
emotion as joy, grief, or even hunger,—in direct contradiction 
to the simplest statements of the Gospels. And that was only 
part of that “irreligious solicitude for God,” which laid such 
immense stress on the supposed divine attribute of absolute 
impassibility, that every declaration with which the Old 
Testament abounds of God’s wrath, and his affliction in our 
afflictions, and his sympathy with us generally, had to be 
explained away. The great idea of many of the Greek 
Fathers was that to ascribe suffering of any kind to a divine 
being was derogatory to divinity. And the “solicitude” of 
the Gnostics, or those who inclined towards the Gnostics, was 
therefore to minimise, or rather to dispose altogether of, the 
reality of our Lord’s sufferings. In the mediwval and modern 
world there has been little or none of this reverence for 
the divine impassibility. Whatever may be held to be the 


‘abstract impassibility of the eternal mind. the medimval 
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a 
tendency was rather to magnify than to attenuate the 
sufferings of our Lord in his passion. Any one who knows 
the wonderful sermon of Dr. Newman’s on the passion, knows 
how the medieval Church dilated on the infinitude of those 
sufferings till the mind almost reels beneath the awfulness of 
that great agony. And even in modern times the reverence 
for the very idea of vicarious suffering has been so profound 
that the disposition to shrink from the mere conception of 
divine suffering has almost disappeared, and we venture to 
think that the impassibility of God has sunk quite into the 
background, while the sublimity of our Lord’s sufferings for 
man has been brought well into the foreground as of the very 
essence of the Christian Gospel. The “solicitude for God” is 
now all the other way from that of the Greeks, not to dwell 
on his impassibility, but on what seems to the present age the 
far greater grandeur of the passion. Fashions change in 
philosophy, but those who believe in the truth of Revelation 
must adapt their fashions to the direct teaching of the 
Almighty, and control their “ irreligious solicitude for God.” 


Luther used to say, as we have often had occasion to remind 
our readers, “ We tell our Lord God plainly that if he will 
have his Church he must keep it himself, for we cannot keep 
it, and if we could we should be the prondest asses under 
‘Heaven.” And nothing has proved the truth of this saying 
more than the constant tendency of the Church to rebel 
against the humiliating teachings of revelation and her irre- 
sistible disposition to be more solicitous for the majesty of 
God than God himself has been. Unitarians have been so 
solicitous for it that they thought it degraded God to attribute 
to him a true Incarnation of any kind, and even Trinitarians, 
while eagerly clinging to that faith, have explained it away 
as elaborately as St. Augustine and St. Hilary. It is our 
‘irreligious solicitude for God” which has produced many of 
the heresies as well as most of the crimes of the Christian 
' Church from the age of the Gnostics to the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. 





THE LEBAUDY INCIDENT. 
TFNHE Lebaudy incident, as it was called in the French 


to all Princes in the Bourbon and Bonaparte succession, who 
may not even reside in their own country, serve in her armies, 
or enter her representative assembly. Indeed, a kind of 
political disability, not yet confirmed by statute, rests upon 
all European Princes, opinion everywhere debarring them 
from active politics, and from all occupations except that of 
commanding armies. Their disqualification is attributed to 
the jealousy of the Kings, but the Kings are not jealous of 
them as soldiers, and would be very glad, we suspect, to use 
them, if they could, as governors or diplomatists. A very 
little extension of that feeling would ostracise all nobles 
everywhere; and they are said already to be under much dis. 
advantage as candidates for Parliament. Neither in France, 
Germany, nor Austria do Liberals like “ noble” candidates, 
and we were assured at the very last Election in this country 
that, although a goodly proportion of titled persons got into 
the House of Commons,—and more would have been elected 
for London if they had presented themselves,—the local com- 
mittees looked askance upon such candidates, and greatly 
preferred “ industrials ” with local reputations. In the great 
cities of the Continent, and in some parts of France, Germany, 
and Austria, the rich also are decidedly at a discount, as they 
are in America for the House of Representatives. In the 
Senate they swarm; but then the Senators are chosen by 
indirect election, and money is sadly wanted for political ex- 
penses. In America, again, the notion of divisions in railway 
cars for the benefit of the rich, would be rejected with scorn, 
though the dangerous prerogative of buying special trains is, 
we fancy, still allowed, out of consideration for shareholders; 
and any use of wealth to keep the public away from anywhere 
would be bitterly resented. The process is not perfect yet; 
but as we see in France, military discipline can be so used as 
to make wealth or any other distinction a severe burden, as it 
often is now in England, if its owner happens to be accused of 
any offence, or to come into conflict with the police. Magis- 
trates are so afraid of the charge of “ making distinctions ” in 
favour of the fortunate, that they run some risk of making 
distinctions against them. The bad man of a vulgar French 
or American novel is almost always very rich; and the 
scoundrel of an English newspaper-story is usually a baronet. 





Chamber, was probably in great part accidental. The | 
unhappy “little sugar man” was not persecuted so savagely | 
‘because he was a millionaire, but because he was a millionaire | 
who flaunted his millions in an aggravating way, and took | 
pleasure in using them so as to defy or to evade the law. | 
His ball-fight in private grounds was taken as an affront to 
Paris; and one or two other of his freaks, which were for the 
most part those of a baddish boy drunk with money, the | 
modern equivalent of intoxicating power, fixed attention on | 
him specially as the representative of the evil side of wealth, | 
His brothers, who must have been as wealthy as himself, in- | 
curred neither notice nor opprobrium, and must have passed 
ander the yoke of the conscription without exciting the “ pre- 
ternatural suspicion” of the populace. He seems, too, to | 
have been a rickety lad, with hereditary weakness of the 
lungs, and probably would have died, even had he been | 
shielded from the winds of heaven, as most lads in his position 
would have been. Still, it seems certain that he was “ perse- 
outed,” that is to say, that the Socialist journalists watched 
his career; that they predicted week by week that exceptional 
favour would be shown to the “millionaire conscript” in 
farracks; that they professed to anticipate medical cer- 
tificates for him; and that consequently doctors, commanding 
officers, and even the Minister of War, afraid of an accusa. 
tion of bribery, refused him the sick-leaves and exemptions 
from barrack diet which would have been granted to any 
peasant or workman labouring under the same disqualifica- 
tions from ill-health. He was forced into a military hospital 


Everybody believes, in this country, that the number of notable 
persons who appear in the Divorce Court is out of ali pro- 
portion to the average of suitors who seek relief,—believe it 
so strongly, that statistics disproving the prejudice, which 
have repeatedly been published, exercise absolutely no in- 
fluence upon opinion. A very little extension of this feeling 
would make of the rich and distinguished a boycotted class; 
and we are not sure that the extension will not arrive. Euro- 
pean and American society is going to consist of millions of 
semi-educated persons, and it is among the semi-educated 
that jealousy and what used to be called “spite” rages with 
the greatest intensity, the educated losing it in the variety of 
their interests, while the wholly uneducated are conscious of a 
weakness which debars them from entertaining it. They are 
suspicious of the more powerful, expecting either wrong or 
ridicule at their hands, but they are not often jealous of 
them. 


A good many excellent people will, we fancy, say that if 
this inversion of the usual attitude of society ever occurs, it 
will be rather beneficial, because it will diminish the hunger 
for riches and distinctions; but we doubt if they have ever 
thought the matter out. The boycotting of the well-born, te 
begin with, is pure injustice, for nobody chooses his own 
father or mother; and if pedigree is not a qualification— 
which we should think, on the analogy of the rest of creation, 
it in some sense must be—it ought to be considered meaning- 
less. There is no physiological reason to be discovered why 





full of fever-stricken patients from Madagascar, when any 


ordinary conscript would have been allowed to retreat | 


to his cottage. That is an incident worth noting, not 
only because it reveals the anti-social suspiciousness as 


to pecuniary corruption which is now raging in France, | 


and as we should judge from several recent incidents 
in Berlin also, but because it suggests that Continental 
society, or possibly all Earopean and American society, may 
yet have to pass under the “Terror” in a novel form. We 
do not suppose anybody will ever again be executed because 
he is too well born or too religious or too rich, but he may very 
possibly be sentenced to social and political death because of 
his advantages. This is already the case in France in respect 


a Percy should not be as useful as a Smith. The effect, again, 
of boycotting the rich would be almost purely injurious. It 
| would set a class which, while it is suffered to exist, cannot 
be deprived of a large portion of its powers, outside the social 
| system,—which it would consequently despise, and probably, so 
| far as positive law allowed, defy. We know the consequences 
of breeding malcontents by legal disabilities, and the dis- 
abilities created by opinion are even more oppressive because 
more searching. The very best result that could be hoped 
| for would be the result once visible among the Roman 
| Catholics and Jews of this country,—the creation of a class 
strong in many ways, which secluded itself from the com- 
! munity, which felt no impulse to do it any good, and which, 
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being shut out from competition, comparatively neglected 
culture. We are all now agreed, all over Europe, that such 
exclusions are bad in their effects; yet all over Europe there 
is more than a chance that they may be revived with this 
aggravation,—that the victims of the new tyranny will never 
be really weak, will never be without certain powers, will 
never, that is, be wholly deprived of the means of taking re- 
venge. They will be innocent men déclassé ; and if we want 
dangerous revolutionaries in politics or literature, we must 
multiply men of that particular description. They will always 
strive to return to what they think their natural position, and 
they can return only by destroying. Though youcannot over- 
turn a level plain, you can sow it with salt. 

It will be said that this speculation is purely academic, that 
wealth gives and will give every advantage, and that the rich 
are as little likely to be boycotted as the popular or the strong. 
We are not so sure. There is little visible danger in England, 
it may be said, but even here landlords are becoming a class 
under suspicion, objects of a good deal of legislative oppres- 
sion and newspaper reviling, with few rights, many duties, 
and much opprobrium to bear. Already you may sell up any 
defaulter without remark from the populace, unless he is a 
rural tenant, when, if he pleases, he can make the county 
almost too hot to hold you. Already the grace of pity passes 
by landowners as if they were invisible; and delicately 
nurtured Irish ladies, perfectly innocent victims of economic 
change, may starve for anything the general public cares. 
Already to plead for landlords is to become an object of 
popular suspicion, and there is an inclination to refuse even 
investigation into their plaints, as if they were claiming 
an oppressive privilege. Already great city landlords are 
denounced as foes to the public weal, and ingenious schemes 
are put forward for making them bear exceptional shares of 
the municipal burdens. It would not take much argument 
to extend that prejudice to all the rich; and on the Conti- 
nent, we fear, it is already extended. The angry unem- 
‘ployed shoots the first well-dressed bourgeois who happens 
to be visible, merely as a hint to the community. The 
rich qué rich are not much oppressed yet, except with Death- 
duties, but when they are at once rich and unpopular, their 
lives are far from happy. Take the whole nation of the 
Jews in the West outside England, and see how they are 
libelled, lampooned, insulted, and occasionally attacked by 
mobs. A Jew in Vienna is hardly safe in frequented 
streets, yet he has done nothing beyond exhibit exceptional 
and annoying capacity for getting on. The truth is, social 
jealousy is one of the most cruel of the passions; it tends, 
as the masses become more instructed, to spread over mil- 
lions instead of thousands, and though it will disappear 
some day, it may in the interval repeat the Lebaudy inci- 
dent on a scale wide enough seriously to injure, and 
probably to degrade, general society. 





THE OLD NURSE IN FICTION. 

HE old family nurse has been a favourite character in 
fiction from the time of Shakespeare, with his admirable 
portrait of the nurse in Romeo and Juliet, down to modern 
days; and there are sufficient reasons why she should hold an 
important place. Knowing all the ins and outs of the history 
of the family into which she has been absorbed, and the 
characters, with all their faults and foibles, of her charges 
from their earliest days, having been accustomed to speak 
her mind to them from their infancy, she is just in the 


position, like the jester of old, to make her comments on | 


their concerns; which, if she be a shrewd woman, is often 
done in pointed and racy terms. Her very lack of education 
isan advantage, as it leaves her freer scope for originality. 
When we are put between the shafts and run along the same 
educational course, we soon get into regular grooves of 
thought, whereas the old nurses fly off the beaten track with 
delightful independence. 

The nurse in the play of Romeo and Juliet must be 
regarded as the prototype of all subsequent nurses in 
fiction, sketched as she is with the vigorous strokes of 
Shakespeare’s master- brush, and standing out clear in 
her individuality, with all the virtues and the faults of 
her class. Her tenderness and devotion to Juliet; her 
affectionate though garrulous reminiscences of her in- 
fancy, cut short by her impatient mistress; her spirited 





rebuke to her master when he rails on his child, are balanced 
by the less pleasing traits so often to be found in nurses. 
We should expect to find the commonness, not to say coarse- 
ness, of fibre in her character more plainly depicted in the 
outspoken age in which Shakespeare wrote than in our own; 
but our nineteenth-century experience shows us how true to 
nature the picture is, and we recognise in a milder form the 
same grim pleasure in horrors; the reiterated insistence on 
and description of aches and pains; the lack of refinement in 
thought and speech; the pride and self-importance in pro- 
claiming painfal news; the unrestrained lamentations in 
grief, in our modern specimens of the genus, as are portrayed 
in the well-known character in Romeo and Juliet. Let us try 
to put our minds for a few minutes in the position of that 
of the old family nurse, so as to understand her mental atti- 
tude towards her surroundings, and see how truly this attitude 
has been illustrated by some of the novelists of the day, the 
interpreters of modern life. However individuals may differ, 
there are common traits of character belonging to the class. 
These traits often seem, strangely enongh at first sight, to be 
in direct opposition to one another in the same person ; but the 
contradiction isexplained by the contrast between the birth and 
education of the nurse, and her later surroundings, She springs 
from one soil and is transplanted into another. If wenotice a 
common strand running through her character, as in Juliet’s 
nurse, a strand due to her origin, she acquires in time from 
her new surroundings a degree of refinement in word and 
tone. This is the case with all servants, but especially with 
her; for having the same centre of interest in the children, 
mistress and maid are drawn together by a common bond, 
and the nurse takes the tone of her employer. The rougher 
fibre does not wholly disappear, but runs side by side with 
the finer. Butif in the matter of refinement the nurse in 
some degree copies her superiors, she keeps her independent 
attitude as to their character and behaviour, and if she be a 
woman of mental vigour and imagination, will express her 
opinion with considerable force and point. She is in the 
position of the spectator who sees most of the game. She is 
so completely in the inner circle of the family as to know all 
the twists and turns of the domestic politics ; and yet coming 
of a different stock, she is free from the hereditary bias 
which often warps their view. Thus she is a most usefal 
character to the novelist, who can employ her to take the 
part of the Greek chorus, and make her sharp comment 
on people and things. Mrs. Walford, in her clever novel, 
“The Matchmaker,” gives us a lively instance of this inde- 
pendence of character and keenness of judgment in old Ailsie, 
sometime nurse and afterwards housekeeper in the family of 
Lord and Lady Carnoustie. The whole household acknow- 
ledges the sway of this clear-sighted woman, who reads each 
one like a book,—the indolent, good-natured father, the 
narrow-hearted, narrow-minded, narrow-souled mother, the 
two elder daughters, who bad “stayed bairns” all their lives, and 
the hungry-hearted, rebellious, deceitful Mina, the youngest. 
Like an able Prime Minister, Ailsie sees the course of policy 
which should be pursued to gain her end, the honour and 
glory of the house of Carnoustie, into which she has been 
absorbed. ‘Oor rank is barons,” she proudly observes. She 
has become more of a Carnoustie than the Carnousties them- 
selves, and she frets her old heart sore because she considers 
that they will not maintain the proper dignity of the family. 
How fully she has grasped the whole situation and the tissue 
of selfishness, indolence, and error that lead up to the final 
catastrophe, is shown in her terrible impeachment of the 
parents, in which she rises to the height of tragedy. It would 
be difficult to find a stronger example of the shrewd, observant 
family servant, the keen-sighted critic of the hearth. 


We have spoken in our opening remarks of the originality 
of thought and word so often shown in the old nurses of fact 
and fiction. In direct contrast to this, we must set a con- 
ventionality of mind with regard to externals, that is quite as 


remarkable. In the outward ordering and arrangements of 


| life, nurses, like all good old servants, are the greatest 


sticklers for precedent,—conservative to the backbone. What 
always has been, always must be. Routine must be maintained 
with the regularity of the laws of Nature. In some startling 
event or sudden emergency, the mistress may lightly murmur 
to herself, “ What does it matter?” Not so the good servant. 
She will know that whatever happers, the domestic ritual 
must be observed. The heavens may fall, but my lady can- 
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not lunch without the silver pepper-pot; and however urgent 
the visitor, nurse cannot permit Master Jack to go down to 
the drawing-room without his best frock and sash. Now as 
the business of servants lies in these details of outward 
arrangement, it is only natural that they should sometimes 
magnify their importance. The more conscientious they are, 
the more they will insist upon them. And it is in 
the cause alluded to before, the change from one social 
sphere to another, that we find the explanation of 
this ultra-conventionality. The contrast between the 
simple machinery of life in the old home, and the more 
elaborate kind in the new, leads them to exaggerate the 
importance of all the rites and ceremonies of a more complex 
style of living. All the paraphernalia of the household, all 
the insignia of family pomp and state, are regarded with a 
respect almost amounting to awe. These things become a 
sort of fetish in the eyes of the domestics, to be treated with 
the regard that a violinist would show for a Stradivarius, or 
a book-collector for a rare edition. It was a real grief to 
Ailsie when, as she laments, “the big dish-covers hanna 
been used for a twal-month;” and when at last they and 
other household gods are once more drawn out of their baize 
covers, she is ready to do homage to them. We find this 
trait capitally illustrated in another excellent nurse in fiction, 
—Mitty, in Miss Cholmondeley’s novel, “Diana Tempest.” 
Mitty is the consistent incarnation in thought, word, and 
deed of the domestic servant. The author seems, before 
introducing her, to have steeped her mind in the atmosphere 
of the nursery and the servants’ hall, so that all that she 
describes the faithful old soul as doing or saying or feeling 
is passed through this medium and refracted by it. When, 
after John Tempest had been shot at and dangerously 
wounded, Mitty relieved her strained feelings by pouring 
out reminiscences of his childhood into the heroine’s ear, 
she goes through the list of his childish possessions not only 
with affection but respect, as outward signs and tokens of 
his dignity :— 

“ His clothes, my dear, everything since he was born, from his 

little cambric shirts. I have ’em all put away, with a bit of 
camphor to his velvet suit, as I took him to York to be measured 
for, on purpose to make him look pretty to his papa when he came 
home from abroad but no one ever took no notice of 
him even in his first sailors ...... There’s his crib still in the 
night-nursery by my bed. I could not sleep without it was there ; 
and the little blankets and sheets and piller-slips as belong, all 
put away, and not a iron-mould upon ’em.” 
And when later in the story John breaks the news to her that 
he has discovered that he has no right to the home of his child- 
hood, the thought of the properties she could rescue for him, 
without which, in her eyes, the life of a gentleman could not 
be carried on, forms her best consolation :— 

“*T’ve a sight of things,’ continued Mitty, wiping her eyes. 
‘ Books and pictures and cushions put away. My precious shall 
not go short; the two pair of linen sheets I bought with my own 
money and piller-slips to match, and six silver tea-spoons and one 
dessert.’ ” 

Bat of all the characteristics of the family nurse, as known 
in life and reflected in fiction, none is more marked than her 
unchanging devotion and loyalty to her charges. We will 
confidently affirm that there is no one in the world to whom a 
man or woman might resort in some crisis of shame or dis- 
tress, with more certainty of support and comfort, than to 
her. We have heard from time to time of the nurse who has 
shown a truer devotion than the mother. The late Lord 
Shaftesbury’s “ Life” supplies us with an instance. And we 
believe the reason is, that though no love can be equal to 
maternal love in its purest examples, yet there is an element 
in that of the nurse that from the nature of things must be 
lacking in that of the mother. The servant looks up to her 
little charges because they are of a rank above her own. She 
may treat them with scant ceremony, but in her heart she re- 
cognises the difference between herself and them, and thereby 
satisfies the instinct of human nature to look up to something. 
She tacitly acknowledges them as of finer clay than herself 
and her own children, and takes pleasure in paying honour 
where honour is due. So far from resenting an assumption 
of superiority by the children themselves, she is rather pleased 
at their displaying it, as a sign that they can hold their own. 
A story by Miss Dunsmuir, called “ Vida,” published some 
years ago, gives us an example :— 


a, i ae, 


“It’s an awfu’ pity,’ remarks Nannie, the heroine’s old nurse, 
, ‘ to bide in sic an oot-o’-the-way place. I’m sure I dinna ken hoo 





ye’re ever to be turned intill a young leddy here.’—Viola drew 
up her head.—‘ I am a young lady, Nannie,’ she said emphatically, 
‘either here or anywhere else.’—‘ Weel, weel,’ answered Nannie, 
in a deprecating tone; not, however, without a certain satisfaction 
in the rebuke. She did not consider that there was any in. 
subordination in a touch of haughtiness like this. It was only 
right from her mistress’s daughter, and was rather reassuring 
than otherwise, as it seemed to indicate a future capacity of 
worthily filling the place of mistress herself.” 

As the shrewdness of the old nurse has been insisted on, we 
must acknowledge that side by side with this, there is wont 
to run a fine vein of stupidity in her blood. She is in a posi. 
tion of authority in all matters connected with the life that 
is so full of wonders and puzzles to the child’s mind, without 
having the knowledge or training that would help her to 
explain them. She flouts all the laws of logic with sublime 
disdain. She flies off at a tangent, and can never be kept to 
the point. “ Why is so and so?” asks the child.—* Because 
it is,” is her prompt answer. Or if she attempts an explana. 
tion which fails to satisfy his reason—and children often have 
plenty of reason—she will then probably try and quench him 
by a good snub, like the nurse who met the incredulity of a 
little boy by the reproof, “Ah! Master George. You're like 
Thomas-a-Didymus, ’ard o’ belief.” She has no scruple in 
shutting up her small adversary with an unfair argument, 
and you may as well knock your head against a wall as reason 
with her :— 

“*Nannie,’ said Vida simply, ‘if jography’s a thing a’ body 

should understand, why don’t you?’—Nannie began in a deep 
tone of reproach, ‘And hoo mony’s the time I’ve tell’t ye, Viday, 
the sma’ jistice my schoolin’ got. Wi’ a deein’ mither at hame, 
and seeven brithers and sisters to bring up my lane, hoo was 
I to learn jography? Aye, Viday,’ added Nannie by way of 
clenching her argument and settling her opponent, ‘it’s but little 
sic wark ye ken, that has never done a hand’s turn but for your 
ain pleasure.’ Viola felt reproved,'and made no answer ; she saw 
herself in some vague way accountable for not being one of a 
large family of brothers and sisters, though conscious at the same 
time that she would only have been too happy to have had a 
dozen. This sort of tacit reproof is often employed by older 
people as a means of extorting silence and submission from 
younger spirits, and is certainly rather an unfair way of using 
experience.” 
But there is plenty of wisdom, if little logic, in the old nurses, 
who excel in homely good sense and mother-wit. No writer 
has given us a more charming example of this than Mrs, 
Ewing, who can paint an old nurse to perfection. Comfortable, 
cheerful Mrs. Bundle is a solid block of good sense. With one 
sweep of her broad hand she brushes away all the cobwebs 
that the superstitions of inferior servants had spun over the 
sensitive, morbid mind of the little hero of “ A Fiat-Iron for 
a Farthing,” and changes him into a natural, healthy, and 
happy little mortal. To pay our tribute to all the good 
nurses iv fiction would be impossible, but we cannot leave 
out good old Bundle. And when we come to think over the 
general characteristics of the class, good and bad, natural and 
acquired, in all their varieties and inconsistencies, the 
shrewdness and stupidity, the originality and conventionality, 
the vulgarity and refinement, the freedom of speech and the 
respect for superiors, but, above all, the unwavering loyalty 
and devotion, we can only say that the old nurse is equally 
indispensable, entertaining, and estimable in real life as in 
fiction. And that her character is worth studying we have 
Shakespeare’s high authority. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE ISLAND OF PEMBA. 
[To THe Epiror or THE “ SprctaTor.”] 
S1r,—Many who have read with interest, as I have done, the 
article, “Negro Capacity.—A Suggestion,” in the Spectator of 
December 28th, may like to know something of what the 
Quakers would have to undertake in turning that island—fall 
of slaves—into a peaceful Colony under the benign sway of 
the followers of George Fox. Nearly all, if not quite all, the 
Shambas, or clove-plantations, owned by the Arabs, are by 
them mortgaged to British Indians, who are the financiers of 
that part of the world, and, therefore, as deeply interested as 
the Arabs in the present disgraceful continuance of the slave- 
trade in Zanzibar and Pemba, under British rule. These are 
the gentry of whom our Foreign Office are so much in awe 
Being British subjects, the Indians cannot lend money on 
slaves, as that is against the law, but they can, and do, make 
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heavy advanceson the land, which is cultivatad by slave-labour. 
‘The well-known Tippoo Tib was started in business by one of 
these Indian financiers. Our Special Commissioner—whose 
report has been published—took the trouble, in March last, to 
compile, from cfficial sources, a list of mortgages on properties 
in Zanzibar and Pemba, and I find from his figures that in 
Pemba alone there are at the present time no less than nine 
hundred and forty-six mortgages, registered at the British 
Consulate, to the value of 1,764 453 rupees. These figures are 
reliable ; but when we come to the number of slaves cultivat- 
ing these properties we are confined to estimates, as it is not 
to the interest of Arabs or officials to take a census of the 
glave population. 

A careful estimate, made by our Commissioner, gives the 
number of slaves in Pemba at over eighty thousand. These 
are not mortgaged, but are claimed to be the property of 
their Arab masters; and hitherto our Government bas done 
nothing to dispute that claim, although it cannot deny that 
nine-tenths of them have been illegally imported into the 
islands. Now, Sir, how do you propose that the Quaker 
colonists should deal with this part of the question? Eighty 
thonsand slaves at £8 or £10 per head would come to a great 
deal of money. Then there is another thing to consider. 
By our law, ro British subject may buy a slave,—even in 
order to set him free. Clearly, then, we must continue to 
press our demand—which you have so consistently supported 
—for the abolition of the status of slavery in our East 
African Protectorate. When that is carried out, it might be 
possible for some scheme—on the lines you suggest—for 
making the hitherto almost unknown island of Pemba not 
only a financial success, but a centre of civilisation of the 
African negro.—I am, Sir, &c., Cuas. H. ALLEN, 

Secretary. 

British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, December 31st. 

P.S.—It must be clearly understood that the quarter of a 
million slaves now in Zanzibar and Pemba-are not, either 
under British or Mahommedan law, legally held in bondage 
by their Arab taskmasters. 


YOUR NEGRO CHALLENGE ACCEPTED. 
[To THe EpiTor or tue “ SpectaTor.’’ ] 
S1r,—I have read your article in the Spectator of December 
28th, entitled “ Negro Capacity,—A Suggestion,” with much 
interest, and in reply I may perhaps venture to say that if, 
when the legal status of slavery in the islands of Zanzibar 
and Pemba is proclaimed, Lord Salisbury would agree to 
hand over the supervision of the slaves now employed upon 
the plantations to the care of a committee of members of the 
Society of Friends, it would be possible to organise such a 
committee to establish colonies of liberated slaves generally 
upon the lines yeu indicate in selected districts in the two 
islands, and the same committee would also be prepared to 
undertake the supervision of the emancipated slaves on those 
plantations which continue to be held and worked by Arab 
planters. I have no doubt the proposed committee could give 
sufficiently satisfactory guarantees to her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and that of the Sultan of Zanzibar, that the present 
revenue received by the Government from the plantation 
crops would be maintained, and that any capital advanced by 
the Government to pay off existing mortgages on the estates 
would ke repaid by instalments spread over a limited series 
of years.—I am, Sir, &e., 
A MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 








THE QUEEN OF MADAGASCAR. 
(To THe Epitor oF THE “ SPectaTor.”’] 
Sir—During the twenty-four years of my residence in 
Antananarivo, I have been a regular reader of the Spectator. 
I have always been struck with your fairness in being willing 
to insert communications in correction of any statements 
made in your paper that are thought to be incorrect. May I 
therefore ask your usual courtesy with regard to a statement 
in the Spectator of August 13th, which bas just arrived here. 
In that number, quoting from the Antananirivo corre- 
spondent of the Times, the statement is made that the 





“Queen and courtiers take to gambling of the most reckless | 


description.” I am able to give this the most positive con- 
tradiction. For many years now there has been no gambling 
in the presence of the Queen, and it has been strictly for- 


bidden in the Royal Palace. I am perfectly sure that you 
will do justice to the Christian lady who is still Qneen of 
Madagascar, by inserting this letter. There is another re- 
mark in the same paper I should like to notice. You 
say in one paragraph that “ savages are sometimes fantastic,” 
—the inference being that the Hovas are savages. Now, such 
a statement could be made by no one who knows the Hovas 
and what manner of people they are. MayI give you one 
fact? <A friend of mine and fellow-missionary was recently 
visiting the churches in the country district under his care in 
this province of Jenerione. At one place he came to he 
found one of the coloured troops brought over in the French 
Expedition. He was taken ill and unable to keep up with 
his regiment, and so remained behind at this village. When 
my friend arrived there, he found that this poor fellow was 
being taken care of, fed and nursed, by the members of the 
Christian Endeavour Society of the place. Where do the 
savages come in?—I am, Sir, Xc., Henry E. Criarx, 
Local Secretary of the Friends’ Foreign Mission Association, 
Doncaster House, Antananarivo, November 15th, 1895. 





DROWNING A HANDKERCHIEF. 
(To tHe Epriror oF tHe “Specrator.’”’] 
S1r,—Only a year or two ago a young couple (both still 
living and unmarried) used “to walk out together,” and 
during the engagement he, by some means, got possession of 
a handkerchief of hers. For some reason she threw him over, 
and the swain, much incensed, vowed vengeance. Scon after 
he was seen near a deep pond, and told the neighbours, who 
inquired what he was after, that he was “going to drown her 
angkecher.” Iam not aware that anything very serious has 
yet befallen the former owner, but the deliberate manner in 
which the act was performed, and the seriousness with which 
it is talked of, shows that the singular belief which is known 
as “sympathetic magic” survives in our midst, County 
Councils, technical education, Board-schools, and much 
more to the contrary, notwithstanding. None of the parties 
to this performance or its narration are mere rustics, but they 


are well known to me.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. T. Etworrtuy. 





DOG-STORIES. 


[To tue Epiror o¥ THE ‘** SpEcTaTor.”’] 


S1r,—May I give another instance of the power which dogs 
seem to possess of understanding what is said in their pre- 
sence? We have a black-and-tan terrier called ‘Jack,’ who 
has a rooted objection to spending a night alone, and is there- 
fore allowed to sleep with one of my brothers. A short time 
ago they were all from home, and an order was given early 
in the evening (‘Jack’ being present) that he was to sleep 
with the groom away from the house. ‘Jack,’ who always 
remains jn the room until the rest of the household retire- 
disappeared this particular evening very soon after the order 
was given, and was not seen again. When we went upstairs, 
however, there he was curled up in an arm-chair in my 
youngest sister’s bedroom, evidently settled for the night, 
and as we entered he looked up and wagged his tail, as if he 
were begging to be allowed to stay. As he had never been 
known to go to bed early by himself, or in that particular 
room, we all felt sure he had understood the order, and hoped 
by these means to escape.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Octavia M. FELL. 
Flan How, Ulverston, December 18th. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE *‘ Specrator.”’] 

Sir, —‘Serub,’ a wire-haired Devonshire terrier whose 
acquaintance I have made while staying with his mis- 
tress, my daughter, bas shown instances of intelligence 
which I think may interest those among your readers who, 
like myself, feel some disappointment this week that there is 
no dog-story in the Spectator. In the sitting-room there is a 
screen on which photographs are loosely secured by ribands; 
amongst them is one, and one only, of a dog— Pickles ’— 
who is very like ‘Scrub’ himself. One day ‘Serub’ puiled 
several of the photographs out of the screen, but was inter- 
rupted before he conld get at that of his rival,—if indeed he 
intended to do so. He was severely chastised, but not many 
days after he again attacked the screen, and though many 


photographs were found littered about the floor, the only one 
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he had gnawed and torn was that of ‘Pickles.’ He was dis- 
covered before he had completely destroyed the photograph, 
but never again has he touched the screen. This may be only 
a coincidence, but what has happened more recently must be, 
I think, admitted as evidence of reasoning power. My 
daughter has a favourite mare, who refuses sugar or bread, 
but is wild about carrots. A little while ago she rode some 
miles, accompanied by ‘Scrub,’ to call on a clerical uncle in 
Cornwall, who went with her to see ‘ Trilby ’ made comfortable 
in his stable. Finding that the mare would not eat anything 
but carrots in a strange stable, he much regretted that there 
were none to offer her, and suggested that they should try if 
she would eat mangold-wurzel. As he spoke ‘Scrub’ entered 
with a carrot in his mouth, which he straightway carried into 
the mare’s stall and placed before her. Whether it be his 
example, or a jealous desire to share his mistress’s favours that 
now makes him eat carrots himself, we cannot decide, but his 
liking for them in no way detracts from the power of reason 
which inspired his kind thought for the mare.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F.C. 


[To tHe EpiTor or THE “Spectator.” | 

Srr,—As I believe that dogs very rarely understand the use of 
mechanical contrivances, and that my young half-bred collie 
certainly does the use of bells, I hope you will admit a notice 
of him among your records of intelligent dogs. I have long, 
old-fashioned bell-ropes in my dining-room, and when he was 
about seven months old, he noticed that when the bell was 
rung, a door communicating by a long passage with the 
kitchen was opened, and he could escape into the kitchen for 
a romp with the servants and another dog, who mostly lives 
there, so he took to ringing for himself when tired of the 
dining-room, and still continues to do so, though he is now 
over two years’ old. His way is, having made sure the bell 
has really sounded, to go and listen at the door, to hear if the 
kitchen door opens at the other end of the passage; if it does 
not, after waiting about as long as any one else would, he 
rings again, and again listens. Once he pulled the bell-rope 
down, and I happened to be in the room when he wished to 
ring and discovered his loss. He looked much discomfited ; 
he then stood and thought for a minute or two; suddenly his 
countenance cleared up; he had remembered there was 
another bell-pull the other side of the fireplace, so he dived 
under the sofa and chairs and pulled that. Now where he 
stood thinking, he could not see the second bell-rope, and it 
is very seldom used, so it must have been memory that helped 
him. There are two other doors in the room, but he simply 
barks or whines to be let out of them, unless he is alone in 
the room, when he will ring for the servants whichever way 
he wants to go. The dining-room is the last of three rooms 
en suite, and a short time ago, the dog was in the further one 
with a visitor who was too idle to let him out when he asked 
to go; so, much to my friend’s amusement, he walked de- 
liberately through into the dining-room and rang the bell 
there. He cannot manage the newer bell-handles in the other 
rooms.—I am, Sir, &c., 


The Brooklands, Hastings. J. SAMWORTH. 








POETRY. 


RECOLLECTIONS. 


How nice the old days were, 
When you and I together 
Went nutting in the autumn woods, 
And all was golden weather ! 
The squirrel peeped, the equirrel leaped, 
Through leaves just turning yellow; 
He seemed to grin like harlequin, 
He was a merry fellow. 





How nice the old days were, 
When Christmas came returning ; 
The games we played, the forfeits paid, 
The snapdragons set burning! 
And on the sly when you and I 
Talked what we would do one day, 
And what a horrid thing it was, 
When Christmas fell on Sunday. 








How nice the spring-times were, 
When days were longer growing ! 

We knew each nook of sunniest look 
Where primroses were blowing; 

And happiest hours of all the year, 
Spring’s fuller bloom installing, 

The hour that brought the swallow back, 

Or set the cuckoo calling! 


And summer, too, with leafy June, 
With hay-time in the meadows, 
With corn-crake jarring to the moon, 
And glow-worm chasing shadows! 
Each butterfly, each song of bird, 
We loved them—none was stranger=— 
And when the snake the tall grass stirred, 
We shrank, but loved the danger. 


Too good to last! I went to school; 
With mutual tears we parted ; 

You seemed to grieve, or make-believe ; 
Neither was broken-hearted. 

Time flew apace, I homeward came 
A bird of prouder feather ; 

We could no longer be the same 
As boy and girl together. 


There was a bar we could not break ; 
But still, when eve is falling, 
When spring has brought the swallow back, 
And set the cuckoo calling, 
I think how nice the old days were 
Of childish first affection, 
And put to sleep each waking care 
With dreaming recollection. 








ART. 


——— 
SPANISH ART AT THE NEW GALLERY.—I. 


Wuat with our National Gallery, and the collection brought 
together at the New Gallery, London possesses this winter an 
exhibition of the works of Velazquez, unmatched outside of 
the Prado. The master who, with Rembrandt, marks the 
culmination of the art of painting can thus be studied with 
some adequacy. 

The materials at the New Gallery are more abundant than 
select; but no harm will be done by versions and copies if 
they are approached with proper suspicion. Indeed, no better 
exercise could be set to the student of painting than to take all 
the pictures bearing the name of the master in these galleries, 
and to consider which are most certainly his, and why. 
As an elementary exercise, he might be asked to compare the 
two portraits of Pope Innocent X. One (No. 54) is a version so 
strong and subtle in modelling, so lovely in painting, that it 
is inconceivable a copyist should have done it. Could 
a copyist, indeed, easily follow this version? The other 
(No. 102) is a poor copy. Compare its rude treatment 
of the cheek, the forehead, the eyes, with the inimitable 
suavity of inflection in the other, and its hard vulgar 
draperies with the delicate play of treatment, the ex- 
quisite colour and form of the cape in No. 54. In this 
case comparison is possible between copy and version; & 
more advanced exercise would be to pass judgment on the 
Jael and Sisera (No. 12), put forward by Sir Charles 
Robinson as an early work of the master. Here one must 
go upon general comparison of the claimant with acknow- 
ledged works. There are in the Gallery two or three 
pictures of a somewhat earlier date than the date proposed 
for this,—compare The Water Carrier and Kitchen Scene (Nos. 
134 and 135), There are two more in the National Gallery,— 
the Nativity and the Jesus in the House of Martha. All these 
exhibit the young painter in a very definite and very probable 
phase. He is working in a spirit of exact but limited realism, 
following out the facts of modelling, projection, local colour, 
in a somewhat piecemeal way, often with a definition hard as 
nails, but always with a real effort to see and to render the 
fact. But this picture is painted by a man in a very different 
attitude. He is not a student, but an accomplished person 
devoid of sincerity. His idea in treating a face is to 
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make a sort of bag with features faked to impose on the 
casual observer. His landscape is of the same facile 
sort. It is difficult to be absolute in these matters, the 
possibilities of freak are so considerable; but to suppose the 
serious, almost heavy, student of actual factin No. 135 slipping, 
three years later, into the mixture of archaism and chic in 
No. 12 amounts to supposing him hypnotised for the time by 
some elderly Dutch Svengali. The Chorister (No. 117) 
requires as wild a supposition. A further exercise would be 
to adjudicate among the four versions present of the portrait 
of Mariana of Austria, of which there are two full-length 
versions in the Prado. None of the four is bad—none ab- 
solutely first-rate. 
No. 106 has retained the rosy tints better than No. 55. Of 
the half-length versions Mr. Brabazon’s (No. 19) is superior 
in design, drawing, and colour to No. 79 from the Lyne 
Stephens’ collection. The latter is over-smart, the blue of 
the eyes, the rose and white tints are forced in com- 
parison, and the whole painting more flashy and super- 
ficial. Then there is a number of portrait heads obviously 
having their source in Velazquez, but doubtfully ascribed 
to his own hand. 
but is not a first-rate example. The hair is treated with 
two different kinds of chic, neither of them like the 
serious painting of Velazquez, and agreeing ill together. 
The modelling of the face is also somewhat shallow. The 
same is true of the Olivarez (No. 45). One would be sorry to 
believe the portrait of himself (No. 140) to be by Velazquez. 
The painting is brutal, the nose out of drawing. The portrait 


The Quevedo (No. 68) is perhaps his, | 


Of the three-quarter-length versions , 








of the studio attendant, Pareja (No. 98), is crudish in colour | 
and too clever; it is perhaps a copy. The Dulwich Philip | 


(No. 43), the Don Baltasars (No. 57 and No. 64), are doubt- 
less authentic; but one of the latter is drowned in varnish, 
andall, whether by time or ill-usage, have a rather obliterated 
effect. Look, for instanee, at the hands in No. 43. Mr. 
Huth’s full-length Philip (No. 74) it is impossible to see pro- 
perly; the infant Don Baltasar (No. 48) it would be a pity 
to attribute to Velazquez; nor is the study (No. 44) of 
great value. There is a good version of Isabel de Bourbon 
(No. 63), and a fine study called St. Sebastian (No. 69), worthy 
of the master. 

Besides the Pope already referred to, there are two con- 
siderable works of mature style that not only bear the stamp 
of absolute authenticity, but also have preserved their fresh- 
ness. One is the Don Baltasar in the Riding - School 
(No. 59), the other the Portrait of a Man, belonging to the 
Duke of Wellington (No. 107), The first is a study of the 
little prince on horseback with other figures sketched in, the 
whole growing out of its rain of silvery light like a veritable 
act of vision. The other is a superb rendering of form and 
character, the last word of the art of portrait-painting. 

Ihave hinted at the absence from the best work of Velazquez 
of anything that can be called smartness or cleverness. In 
second versions he doubtless repeated with more assurance 
the simple expression that his toil had invented; but the 
simplicity and apparent ease in doing the impossible we find 
in his completed work are quiet and elusive rather than 
swaggering. In the authentic originals of his great works it 
so happens that it is possible to trace the tentative groping, the 
many alterations by which he arrived at the labourless look, 
the broad, fresh vision of his completed design. By process 
of time, the final painting has become semi-transp:irent, so 
that the original design can frequently be traced 11 a good 
light, and it is instructive to watch him, here am) tifying a 
contour, there nipping in the silhouette, altering the place of 
a leg or arm, repainting a face till the whole fits with his im- 
pression. In the Surrender of Bi'eda, of which there is a copy 
here, he had originally run the carbineers across the canvas, 
Then it occurred to him that a less obvious and more amusing 
arrangement would be to break the line behind the chief 
figures and let a distant range of lances into the gap. 
The splendid girl’s figure to the right in Las Hilanderas has 
several arms under the last painting and another head. There 
is scarcely a horse that has not four legs for every one. The 
Menippus was much more commonplace in form before the 
present beautiful silhouette of figure and face was beaten out. 
I should be curious to know whether the study of Las Meninas 
at Kingston Lacy shows the like transformations. You may 
see them at the New Gallery in the little study for Philip on 
horseback (No. 78) and in the Riding School picture. In 








this last the buildings originally had a different pitch, and 
the part of them to the left a different scale. You may see 
the sky underneath. Doubtless, when the figure was intro- 
duced over the sketch of its setting, it was found that the 
mass and shape of the building were awkward and small. 

All this is not only interesting as giving stages in the 
growth of these pictures, and incidentally a pruof of authen- 
ticity, since the cuopyist did not see what we see, and 
would not have reproduced it if he had. It also points 
to the wholly different character of picture-making that 
belongs to the full-grown art as compared with its earlier 
phases. Painters of earlier schools thought of their pictures 
on the whole as drawings in line filled in with tints of 
colour. They therefore completed their design first of all 
as a line drawing, made a cartoon from this, transferred it 
to the panel or canvas, and filled in the colours. These 
colours were an afterthought or decorative tinting that would 
not upset the thought-out web of lines which was the main 
affair. Raphael is in this sense not a painter, but a draughts- 
man, or more strictly, a delineator who tints. Leonardo is a 
delineator who “shades” and tints. A consequence is that 
we possess many of the preliminary drawings of such masters, 
There are artists at the present day who proceed in this 
manner. To Ingres it did not matter what sort of colour was 
put inside the lines. Albert Moore and Sir Frederic Leighton 
are more interested in the decorative web of colours they 
apply to the web of lines, but their conception and methods 
as described by their biographers are those of delineators who 
tint, not of painters. When we turn to the later Venetians 
we find the conception of painting has grown. Vision is be- 
coming a synthesis of form, tone, and colour, which are in- 
extricably bound up, and affect one the other. The draw- 
ings of Titian therefore are rather indications and pro- 
jects of pictures than exact designs. Of Velazquez we have 
hardly any drawings at all. For him to draw out an 
abstract of lines from his subject would have been to do 
something that would not help a picture, because it must cer- 
tainly be upset when tone was added and when colour was 
added. Rather he began by educing a ghost of his subject in 
all its elements upon the whereabouts of bis canvas that it 
was to occupy, and by gradual shaping and refining upon this 
vague vision he arrived at its exact outlines concurrently with 
the determination of its strength of projection, force of 
colour, pitch of tone. For in full-grown painting these are 
not mechanical layers that can be applied one on the top of 
another without disturbing what is underneath. They are 
active reagents, determining and transforming one another, 
and the painter’s image is not lines + colour + tone, but a 
fusion of them all, that grows upon the sight out of the depths 
of air. De Be Me, 
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THE AMEER AT HOME* 

IF no man is a hero to his valet, no man can remain a 
stranger to his physician. Mr. John Alfred Gray was 
surgeon to the Ameer of Afghanistan from 1889-91. He 
beheld that Monarch in his Royal deshabille, and “ took 
stock” of him and of his country with the particularity of a 
Boswell. The result of his observations is published now in 
a vast and heavy volume. Mr. Gray claims for his work no 
merit beyond “local colour;” he has compiled it from 
letters which he wrote from Afghanistan to the lady 
who is now his wife. “In Afghanistan,” he modestly 
says, “ difficult of access and hence comparatively unknown, 
there have been since that strong man Amir Abdurrahman 
ascended the throne, such remarkable changes in the 
administration of the country, and such strides towards 
civilisation, that it was thought a narrative of life there, 
throwing, possibly, some light on the personality of the 
Monarch and on the ‘ bent’ of the people, might be of general 
interest.” Mr. Gray was right; his admirable narrative is of 
general interest. 

When he went to Afghanistan, Mr. Gray knew no more of 
the country and the people than that the Afghan was “ pro- 
verbially treacherous.” He heard a good deal from officers 
who had served in the War of 1880, of the peril that European 
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was in who should walk about Cabul. “It struck me we 
were in for an experience that was likely to be exciting. 
What actually happened I will relate.” In March, 1889, Mr. 
Gray found himself at the mouth of the Khyber Pass, and a 
guard of cavalry waiting to escort him to Cabul,—*“ the Amir’s 
tag-rag,” as the British subaltern disrespectfully called them. 
They were rough-looking men, dressed more or less alike with 
turbans, tunics, trousers, and long boots. Hach had a carbine 
slung over his shoulder, and a sword at his side. A cloak or 
a rug was rolled up in front of the saddle and a couple of 
saddle-bags strapped behind. They carried no tents. I can- 
not say they looked smart, but they looked useful. Of the 
individual men, some were rather Jewish in type, good-looking 
fellows—these were Afghans; and one or two had high cheek- 
bones and small eyes—they were Hazaras. All were very 
sunburnt, and very few wore beards...... I learned that 
in a Cabul Court of law, when it is necessary in swearing to 
lay the hand upon the beard, that a soldier’s oath is not 
taken: he has no beard to swear by.” Thus attended, Mr. 
Gray entered the Khyber. On every crag he found a Pathan 
sentry, and after Landi Kotal, “the guard unslung their 
carbines and closed in round us. It was the Shenwari country 
we were now traversing, and these Pathans, even by the 
Amir’s soldiers, are considered dangerous; for what says the 
proverb, ‘A snake, a Shenwari, and a scorpion, have never a 
heart to tame.’ The Amir had however partly subjugated them 
even then, and a tower of skulls stood on a hill outside Cabul.” 
At Jelalabad, which he found a city armed to the teeth, Mr. 
Gray halted, and was civilly entreated by the Governer, who 
gave him sugared almonds, and by one of the Khans, who 
shrunk not from usquebaugh. This gentleman, it was said, 
was influential at Gundamuk; and Mr. Gray was advised, 
darkly enough, to remember him, for if it should be necessary 
to escape from Cabul, one could ride to Gundamuk in a day. 
When he got to Cabul Mr. Gray found the Ameer absent in 
Turkestan; the heir-apparent, Prince Habibullah Khan, and 
Sirdar Nasrullah Khan his brother, of more familiar name, 
received the surgeon in a palace almost worthy of The Arabian 
Nights. Their meeting was distinguished by an earthquake ; 
but this was not the cause of the heir-apparent’s stammer, 
which is the result, our author calmly tells us, of an attempt 
to poison the Prince in his childhood. 

Mr. Gray’s duties were undefined, but he soon set to work 
to put the City Hospital in order. He found the hospital 
supplied with many old-fashioned surgical instruments and 
quantities of old patent medicines. Eighty patients applied 
for relief from the English doctor on his appearance, and the 
first patient’s complaint was a moral unfitness to command 
his wives. As the doctor knew no Persian, and the Afghans 
knew no English, things soon came to a block, when a 
tall young man in a turban and a brown frock-coat, came 
forward ex machind, and offered to interpret. This was an 
Armenian, and he entered the doctor’s service forthwith, and 
was his guardian angel. An early case made Mr. Gray’s 
reputation. It was that of a Court page, the victim of 
jaundice. Mr. Gray prescribed for the boy, who drank water 
by mistake in place of the medicine, and at once recovered. 
Mr. Gray did not conceive highly of native physicians :—“ The 
Hakims practise, I was informed, according to the Yavani or 
ancient Greek system of medicine. The only books I could 
obtain on this system were written in Arabic, and this was an 
obstacle to my studying them ; but whatever the teaching of 
their books may be, the Hakims I found knew nothing 
whatever about anatomy, physiology, or pathology, their 
treatment of disease is entirely empirical. They act 
according to ‘‘authority.” Studying diseases, not in the 
living subject, but in their books only, they have made no 
progress whatever upon the teaching of their ancestors. All 
diseases the Hakims divide into “hot or cold,” and perhaps 
because Mr. Gray’s theory of drugs was neither hot nor cold 
the Hakims desired to treat him like the Church of the 
Laodiceans. He was much caballed against, and while the 
common people came and were healed, the rich Afghans held 
by the native doctors. But the Ameer was of course a Royal 
exception. He treated Mr. Gray throughout with courtesy 
and kindness; and left in his physician’s, as in every other 
traveller’s mind, an impression of something like real great- 
ness, amply borne out, if features go for anything, by the 
portrait which is the frontispiece to the volume. The Ameer 
talked a good deal to Mr. Gray :— 





“He told me much about the customs of the Russians that he 
became acquainted with when he was in exile; and he asked 
me many questions about London. He seemed to know a good 
deal about it himself. He described, for the benefit of the 
listeners, an English custom in which gentlemen—Khans—of 
wealth band themselves together for the purpose of trade, and 
that each band is called ‘a Comp’ny.’ He asked much about 
the winter supply of London, inquiring whether it were a 
Government undertaking or managed by a Comp’ny of Khans; 
and he dropped a remark or two that showed me that he had 
taken the trouble to secure previous information on the subject. 
I remember he proved—though I do not say entirely to my 
satisfaction—how much better it was to have five wives than one.” 
The Ameer, finding that the physician was also a portrait- 
painter, insisted on being much painted during Mr. Gray’s 
residence. “As regards costume, his Highness said he pre- 
ferred a plain coat anda far busby. Embroidery and bright 
colours he said were more fit for women and boys than men.” 
The Ameer beheld an Indian rupee with respectful interest, and 
asked, “ How old was Queen Victoria when this portrait was 
taken? Every feature,” he added, “ is incorrect,—eyes, nose, 
and mouth; and even the crown on her head is not the 
crown she wears.” Everything Mr. Gray tells us of the 
Ameer, in his rather disconnected account of him, impresses 
one with the Afghan’s rare common-sense. Thus a para- 
graph appeared in a Calcutta paper to the effect that Mr. 
Gray had said the Amir could not live more than five years. 
Of course Mr. Gray had said nothing of the kind. “His 
Highness told me not to allow my mind to be distressed; ” 
the paragraph was rubbish. The Ameer also gave his painter 
some excellent “tips” about light and shade. At the time of 
the Ramazan, Abdurrahman does not himself fast, justly 
observing that “there are duties a King owes to his people; 
for when a man fasts he has not that control over himself 
and his temper that a King, with life and death in his hands, 
should have.” But it is not fair to gut Mr. Gray’s narra- 
tive of its personal anecdotes; his readers may be left to find 
the Ameer for themselves in these ample “documents,” and 
more general matters claim our attention. The succession to 
the throne Mr. Gray esteems doubtful. Mohammed Omer is 
the Sultana’s child, and is a little boy; Habibullah, the 
putative heir, is a man of realamiability and weight, but he is 
the son of a handmaiden. The Indian Government must, of 
course, be reckoned with; but Mr. Gray thinks that the issue 
will be decided (and the losing party suppressed) before the 
Government can do anything. Of the people themselves Mr. 
Gray says, “ Their frank, open-hearted manner and sense of 
hospitality, their love of liberty and of home, their faithful- 
ness (sometimes) to a friend in adversity, all these seem to 
show that the moving-spirit of the race was once on a far 
higher moral plane than it is now, and one would think, 
therefore, that they are capable of being raised to a con- 
dition vastly superior to their present state. That the Ameer 
thinks so is clear, for he has commenced to raise them 
by a system of education.” And of the Ameer, here is Mr. 
Gray’s last word: “ We English in his service, dazzled by the 
glamour cf his strong personality and charmed by the 
kindly courtesy of his manner, grew to feel an attachment 
strong and personal to his Highness; but there were those 
among us of the more observant who felt as the years passed 
that we were but as “ pawns’ on the chess-board of this 
Prince, to be swept off by an unshrinking hand when a move 
in the game might need it.” Nevertheless, such is the man’s 
personal charm that had he only himself to consider, Mr. 
Gray would return to his Court. The trath seems to be that 
the Ameer is a man very strong, wise, and capable, but an 
Oriental. His ambition coincides with English policy; and 
to England he will probably remain a friend so long as it 
suits him, which may well be forall his days. Abdurrabman’s 
firm rule, let it but last long enough, may prove the basis of 
a new and civilised Afghanistan; but of the future of such 
a people only the injudicious will care to prophesy. 





MR. AUSTIN DOBSON’S BALLADS.* 
Tue character of these verses and their accompanying illus- 
trations is sufficiently indicated by the design on the cover, 
—the shepherdess with her crook, the lover with his lute, and 
a background of silly sheep and skipping lambs. Mr. Austin 
Dobson is the verse chronicler of Arcadia, and Mr. Hugh 
Thomson is its delineator; but in spite of the lambs and the 
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crook and the other “ properties,” it is undeniably a modernised 
Arcadia; and Frank and Florence have taken the place of 
Strephon and Chloe. The “Story of Rosina,” that gives its 
name to the book, is further described as “an incident in the 
life of Francois Boucher,” that painter of artificial manners 
and flowers, who embodies in himself all the characteristics 
that are attributed to the Louis Quinze period :— 
“One hardly needs the ‘ Peint par Francois Boucher,’ 
All the sham life comes back again,—one sees 
Alcéves, Ruelles, the Lever, and the Coucher, 
Patches and Ruffles, Roués and Marquises ; 
The little great, the infinite small thing 
That ruled the hour when Louis Quinze was King.” 
In this poem Nature for a moment fights with that travesty 
of herself wherein scene-painting and cosmetics take the place 
of green woods and natural beauty ; but the training of a life- 
time lends a weapon to artificiality, and Nature falls, like one 
of her own flowers, unheeded and forgotten. Mr. Austin 
Dobson has sounded a note of somewhat deeper pathos than 
usual in these verses, as also in those on “The Sundial,” in 
spite of the conventionality of the actors in each little drama. 
“Pot-Pourri” is an old friend, and one that shows the in- 
fluence of Praed more strongly than some of Mr. Dobson’s 
more recent verse, with its artful aid of alliteration and 
shallow glibness of rhythm. “Une Marquise ” is a patchwork 
of French phrases skilfully pieced together, a piece of rococo 
work, a trifle dignified into somewhat halting verse. The 
lines that describe this “ Dainty Deity of Powder,”’— 
“You are just a porcelain trifle, 
Belle Marquise ! 
Just a thing of puffs and patches, 
Made for madrigals and catches, 
Not for heart-wounds, but for scratches, 
O Marquise! 
Just a pinky porcelain trifle, 
Belle Marquise! 
Wrought in rarest rose-Dubarry, 
Quick at verbal point and parry, 
Clever, doubtless ;—but to marry, 
No, Marquise 
—remind us of the subject of some lines by the late Lord 
Lytton, called “ Madame la Marquise ” :— 


1” 


“Could we find out her heart through that velvet and lace! 
Can it beat without ruffling her sumptuous dress ? 
She will show us her shoulder, her bosom, her face ; 
But what the heart’s like, we must guess. 


With live women and men to be found in the world— 
(Live with sorrow and sin—live with pain and with passion)— 
Who could live with a doll, though its locks should be curled, 

And its petticoats trimmed in the fashion ? ” 
We have been dipping into an old collection of nineteenth- 
century vers de société, published more than twenty years ago, 
called The Muses of Mayfair, and find that a strange family 
likeness runs through these Muses. The type varies with 
varying generations, even as the type of female beauty is said 
to vary; but the theme of love is eternal, and so are the 
rhymes, “blisses” and “kisses,” “ballads” and “salads;” 
we recognise them again and again in various dresses. Vers 
de société may not be an elevated form of lyrical poetry, with 
their hackneyed allusions and catchpenny refrains, but they 
appeal, we imagine, to a large andience. Herrick has sung,— 

“ Love is a circle, that doth restless move 
In the same sweet eternity of love.” 
Although the Muses of Mayfair treat almost exclusively of 
the theme of love, they have caught only a distant echo of 
Herrick’s grace of expression—they flirt with passing themes 
and coquet with the follies of ‘‘seasons”—we cannot 
remember a lyric of modern days that approaches in any 
degree of lightness and poetic charm to Herrick’s “ To Anthea, 
who may Command him Anything,” except, perhaps, the 
poem lately published by Mr. William Watson beginning,— 
“ Oh like a queen’s her happy tread, 
And like a queen’s her golden head, 


But oh at last when all is said, 
Her woman’s heart for me!” 

The ordinary vers de société of Praed and Calverley and Mr. 
Dobson are hardly to be called lyrical in the sense that 
Herrick’s and Mr. Watson’s exquisite poems are lyrical. 
“My own Araminta, say ‘No,’” the humours of Fly-Leaves, 
and Mr. Dobson’s own “ Garden Idyll,”—which is as full of 
humour as anything Calverley ever wrote—would not lend 
themselves to the jewelled setting of music. Mr. Dobson has 
seldom written anything in a happier vein of gentle satire 
than “ A Garden Idyll,” and the illustrations are equally good. 


&. 








Mr. Hugh Thomson has caught the early Victorian air of the 
“dear and deprecating mother,” and the picture irresistibly 
reminds us of some of the scenes in Cranford, so well illus- 
trated by the same artist. The “ Garden Idyll” is a dialogue 
between a lady and a poet, in which the poet is challenged by 
the lady to give utterance to the thoughts that came to him as 
he passed through her garden, and at length “dropped on the 
seat before the peaches.” He assures her that a poet some- 
times lays aside his garb of poetry, and condescends to appear 
as a mere ordinary being :— 
“The fickle Muse! As ladies will, 
She sometimes wearies of her wooer ; 
A goddess, yet a woman still, 
She flies the more that we pursue her ; 
In short, with worst as well as best, 
Five months in six, your hapless poet, 
Is just as prosy as the rest, 
But cannot comfortably show it ;” 
and that instead of sonnets and lyrics and dreams,— 


“ My vagrant fancies only rambled 
Back to the red-walled Rectory close, 
Where first my graceless boyhood gambled, 
Climbed on the dial, teased the fish, 
And chased the kitten round the beeches, 
Till widening instincts made me wish 
For certain slowly ripening peaches, 
Three peaches. Not the Graces three 
Had more equality of beauty ; 
I would not look, yet went to see ; 
I wrestled with Desire and Duty ; 
I felt the pangs of those who feel 
The laws of Property beset them ; 
The conflict made my reason reel, 
And half-abstractedly I eat them ;— 


Or Two of them. Forthwith Despair— 
More keen that one of these was rotten— 
Moved me to seek some forest lair, 
Where I might hide and dwell forgotten.” 
But fate and the avenging gardener drag him from his hiding- 
place :— 
*T saw—ah me—I saw again 
My dear and deprecating mother ; 
And then, remembering the cane, 
Regretted—that Id left the other.” 
Readers of Rejected Addresses will remember the parody 
beginning :— 
“ Sobriety cease to be sober, 
Cease, Labour, to dig and to delve; 
All hail to this tenth of October, 
One thousand eight hundred and twelve ! 
Ha! whom do my peepers remark ? 
"lis Hebe with Jupiter’s jug; 
O no, ’tis the pride of the Park, 
Fair Lady Elizabeth Mugg,” 
—which Jeffrey said scarcely parodied the “‘ flashy, fashionable, 
artificial style ” of one of the Mayfair muses, the Hon. W. R. 
Spencer; but this is exaggerated criticism worthy of the 
Edinburgh Reviewer who spoke of Wordsworth’s “ mawkish 
utterances,” and classed Keats with Leigh Hunt in the same 
Cockney School. Those charming verses of Mr. Spencer’s, 
addressed to Lady Anne Hamilton, sparkles of which Horace 
Smith parodied in the last stanza of his “ Beautiful Incen- 
diary,” are neither more extravagant nor more artificial than 
a poet’s compliments must necessarily be. There is a skill in 
successful trifling with trivial subjects that sometimes reaches 
a high point of excellence, and that sometimes escapes the 
notice of excellent critics, who are apt to dissect a subject too 
mercilessly, and thereby lose the life of it. Hazlitt, in his 
Table-Talk, says that Joseph Fawcett, the friend of his youth, 
had a masterly perception of style and a wide literary taste, 
—he could admire every kind of excellence. “He was not 
exceptious. He gave a cordial welcome to all sorts, provided 
they were the best of their kind.” A kindly vein of humanity 
runs through all Mr. Austin Dobson’s verse, slight though 
it is, and fragile as the dainty porcelain shepherds and 
shepherdesses that figure in his collection of bric-a-brac, and 
there is a flavour of Will Waterproof in the ballad of 
‘“‘Cupid’s Alley,” a glimpse of the “ whirligig of Time,” that 
is refreshing to the soul of the jaded but not “exceptious” 
reader. 





CONSTANTINOPLE.* 
A DESCRIPTIVE history of Constantinople has long been 
wanting to the traveller and student, who, until to-day, has 
had to depend upon his Murray or his Baedeker abroad, and 
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the voluminous Gibbon at home. A book was needed which 
would combine the information of an unsympathetic guide- 
book with the instruction of a scholarly history; and that 
book has now been supplied by Professor Grosvenor, whose 
long residence in Constantinople, unique facilities for obtain- 
ing and verifying information, and considerable linguistic 
and scholarly attainments, have singularly fitted him for the 
post of an authoritative guide. We cannot speak too highly 
of the skilful plan upon which his work is arranged, or of the 
clear and lucid style in which it is written; the painstaking 
industry with which he has prosecuted his researches in the 
streets of Stamboul and the volumes of ancient authorities, 
speaks for itself upon almost every page. Perhaps we 
ought to add a word of warning lest the tourist should 
imagine that he is to be provided with a convenient hand- 
guide,—physically speaking, Professor Grosvenor’s work is a 
rather ponderous one, being contained in two volumes of 
exceptional weight. 

The history of Constantinople may be divided into three 
epochs, corresponding with its three names, Byzantium, 
Constantinoupolis, Stamboul. During the first two periods 
it stood as the fort of Europe against Eastern invasion; 
during the last, as the fort of the East in its invasion of 
Europe. The author has succeeded in compressing the 
history of the earlier periods into a brief sketch of rare con- 
siseness and ability, in which, in spite of the magnitude of 
the subject, nothing is lost of its importance and interest. 
He protests strongly against the view of its history, born of 
Roman prejudice and too often entertained by Western 
writers, which represents it as recording only “deeds without 
grandeur, struggles without glory, and Emperors known 
above all by their crimes and follies ” :— 

“Yet the fact remains that during more than eleven hundred 
years after her consecration by Constantine, Constantinople 
yielded but once to foreign attack, when, in the thirteenth 
century, she was sacked by the Latin Crusaders. Many times 
assaulted by Persia, which, under her Sassanide Kings, had 
reached a height of prosperity and power ancient Persia hardly 
attained ; by the Arabs, in all the fiery glow of a new and until 
then triumphant faith ; by innumerable hosts, constantly renewed, 
of Goths, Avars, Bulgarians, and Slavonians—enemies as power- 
ful and relentless as ever thundered at the gates of Rome—Con- 
stantinople vanquished them all, surrendering only at last to 
Sultan Mohammed II. and the Ottomans. No other capital pre- 
sents so sublime a spectacle during the Middle Ages. Alone of 
all the cities of Europe, she towered erect, unsubmerged amid the 
wild torrents of invasion. This record is the highest tribute, 
both to the pre-eminent superiority of her position, and to the 
skill and heroism of her sons.” 

Had not Constantinople been the Imperial capital, but only 
a fortified frontier town, the author fancies that the first Arab 
attack would have been resistless, and Mahommedanism, 
reinforced by the later invasion of Saracenic and Moorish 
hosts in the West, would have swept Europe from end to 
end, blotting out its churches, as it had already blotted out 
the even stronger churches of Northern Africa. We think 
he somewhat exaggerates the force of the Arab attack, and 
the serious consequences of its victory, even though that 
victory had been followed by an alliance with the fierce 
Slavonic and pagan nations of the North. We have not 
space, however, to do justice to the author’s historical views, 
and must content ourselves with saying that his account of 
ancient Byzantium—the city whose origin is lost in the mists 
of mythology, and whose walls stood so often as a bulwark 
of Greek freedom—of the Constantinople of the Roman 
Emperors, of ever-changing dynasties, of religious and racial 
warfare, of the factions of the Blue and the Green, and 
lastly, of the Constantinople of the Ottomans, leaves nothing 
to be desired in point of clearness and interest. The real 
story of the third and last epoch in the life of the city is, the 
author says, to be read in the silent tombs of its Sultans and 
Sultanas. The passage is worth quoting :— 

“The history of a metropolis under Mussulman government 
is hardly anything more than a reflection of the character and 
condition of the sovereign. It is a mirror on the dead level of 
whose placid face appears no life or emotion of its own, and yet 
which reproduces in faithful delineation the whole existence, even 
the momentary passion, the slightest tremor, the faintest breath 
of its ruler. Its individuality is lost and merged in his absorbing 
being. So has it been with Constantinople under her twenty- 
seven Sultans. In each reign what the Sultan was, the city was. 
So the history of the Ottoman Dynasty, a drama, a romance, often 
a tragedy, sometimes a poem, has been the history of Stamboul. 
Rebellion, earthquake, fire, pestilence, have indeed many times 
racked the surface of her ground, laid low her mosques and 
dwellings, and filled the trenches with her dead. Yet these 





phenomena of man or nature have been regarded by the Otto- 
mans as intimately associated with the contemporary reign, half 
caused by it, half indicative of some phase in it, or of its general 
character.” 
Is this, we wonder, true of Constantinople to-day ? Professor 
Grosvenor gives a very striking account of the ceremonial of the 
Act of Homage, as it is still performed on great occasions in 
the Palace of Dolma Baghtcheh. His description of the palace 
itself, and of the yet more beautiful palace of Beylerbey, is as 
thorough in the matter of detail as any to be found in the most 
plodding and matter-of-fact of guide-books. Itis hard to say 
how the author’s description of the scenic wonders of Constan- 
tinople and the Bosphorus will impress a reader who has never 
seen them with his own eyes. For his part the reviewer, who 
has more than once gone over the same ground, confesses to 
the liveliest admiration of the way in which the author has 
succeeded in conjuring up for him again those lovely shores, 
and recalling, by some felicitous phrase, the half-forgotten 
emotion that they once stirred within him. Once more he 
has seen the blue waters of the strange stream that separates 
Europe from Asia, the gleam of the marble palaces that 
fringe its shores, the frowning towers of the Roumeli Hissar, 
the climbing pile of mosque upon mosque, of minaret out- 
towering minaret, showing white as snow against the dark 
foliage of the sad cypresses. How much of the beauty of the 
marvellous panorama that spreads before one’s eye from the 
lofty height of the Galata Tower is owing to the presence of 
the minaret and the cypress, few writers have acknowledged. 
Among the mosques, the author gives the palm to that of 
Souleiman the Magnificent, of course setting aside the unique 
history and interest of Sancta Sophia. Our own preference is 
for the mosque of Achmet I., and next, the far less beautiful pile 
of the Bayezid mosque with its strange denizens, both human 
and feathered. But wherever we have followed him through 
the streets of Stamboul, even through the intricate mazes of 
the bazaars, the author seems to have left no nook or corner 
unexplored; almost every yard of the ground has its story, 
and to these he has added many more, hitherto forgotten or 
ignored. His greatest feat as an antiquarian is perhaps his 
success in restoring the plan of the ancient Hippodrome in 
conformity with its existing traces and the descriptions of 
old authorities. In this connection, by the way, he draws 
attention to a common error which often confounds the 
Atmeidan, the present open space where the Hippodrome 
once stood, with the Etmeidan, the old barracks of the Janis- 
saries. Like most other writers, he expresses horror of the 
fashion in which that peculiar military body was first recruited ; 
but after all, in its actual effects upon the Christian and 
Jewish population, the early method of filling the ranks of 
the Janissaries was considerably less inhuman and cruel than 
that which supplied Frederick the Great with his bodyguard. 
Taken altogether, Professor Grosvenor’s work appears to 
us to be quite the most complete and interesting guide-book 
to Constantinople that we have yet encountered; while we 
have reason to believe that it ie also the most accurate. So 
far, we have said nothing that is not highly commendatory ; 
but, in honesty, we must confess that the work has its faults. 
In the first place, though it ie a minor drawback easily 
remedied, it would be the better for a larger and more 
comprehensive map. Those maps which are given are by no 
means up to the standard of the excellent illustrations with 
which the book is lavishly provided. The second fault is 
concerned with the more delicate question of taste. The 
author possesses an excellent style,—clear, lucid, and elo- 
quent, without being either pompous or exaggerated; but, 
when his subject moves him, he has an exasperating habit of 
dropping into poetry, after the fashion of Silas Wegg; and 
the poetry, like that of Silas Wegg, is sometimes of no very 
great merit. To do him justice, he does not indulge in this 
habit very often; but, as we have conceived a strong admira- 
tion for his prose, we should have been better pleased if he 
had not marred it by indulging at all. Another criticism, 
rather captious perhaps, and made with even more delicacy 
and hesitation, would remind Professor Grosvenor that even 
the mention of his own great country seems a little out of 
place in a consideration of ancient Constantinople. Com- 
parisons are proverbially odious, so the author will forgive us 
for saying that some of those which he makes jar not a little 
upon nerves that are strung rather higher by his own 
eloquence. Here, too, he very rarely offends, and his pages 
are, as a rule, very free from Americanisms of any kind. 
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THE STORY OF TWO SALONS.* 
Miss S1cHEL has lived in imagination in the drawing-room 
of the olden time—drawing-rooms in that especial sense in 
which the French have stamped their very language upon the 
word, so that a “salon” has its own marked historic meaning, 
and is a tribute to the especial charm which brilliant French- 
women have always exercised throughout the world. “ Elle 
sait tenir un salon” was the highest praise a hostess could win; 
and it is very rarely indeed that it has been vouchsafed ont- 
side Paris. And alas! more than that; for, “search as we 
will,” our authoress writes, “ the secret of the art of society 
lies hidden in France, in the Paris uf the eighteenth century, 
in the graves of tender ladies and frilled philosophers, as 
sparkling as they were profound.” The mystery of Greek 
beauty, guarded by marble gods and goddesses; the colour 
and sunlight of the old Italian masters, buried beyond 
reach in Venetia and Tuscany; the “devout science which 
made austerity lovely in Fugue and Prelude” (there is 
a slight suspicion of tall-talk here, but it may pass), are 
among the other lost arts to which Miss Sichel compares 
her vanished salons. It was in fact the art of conversation, 
cultivated to its best, which made these salons live; the 
sister-arts of good talking and good listening, the bright and 
ready give-and-take of wit and grace in arms, always kept 
keen and polished; the delightful interchange of thought 
which made of society something very different from the 
weary round which takes refuge in recitations and skirt- 
dancing to hide its inner barrenness. Society nowadays 
really means very little but collections counted by heads, 
thongh it is just a few days since we heard a devotee say, 
quite in good faith, that ‘nobody finds fault with society 
except those who have tried to get on in it and failed.” The 
epigram sounded quite effective; but it was clear that the 
speaker had really no idea of the existence of people who 
ean find ample occupation, and distraction too, in their own 
pursuits, and books, and friends, without ever casting the 
wistful corner of an eye upon the odd medley of unassorted 
worlds who write and read about each other, and meet each 
other, and bore each other, in a daily succession of labours. 
The salons were something very different from this; and well 
can one understand the delight and pride of the aspirant who 
first gained entrance within such sacred precincts. A few 
women there were, adds Miss Sichel, who carried the tradi- 
tion of the last century into this one, to be finally chased away 
only by the “ ponderous spirit of the Forties,” railways and 
regular education. Very well, too, does she point out the 
vital difference between the French salon and the English at 
its best,—those of Lady Holland or Lady Blessington, for 
instance, where the practical English character influenced 
everything, and politics, not wit, were the moving theme; 
where Bills were passed and duties removed before they were 
heard of in Parliament, and business was the prominent 
feature rather than emotion or romance. She might have 
added that such dictatorial fashions as Lady Holland’s would 
have excluded her in France from holding a “salon” at all. 
The delightful intimacies between the wits and the beauties 
which gave to the French salon its essential charm were pre- 
cluded by northern morals as well as insular reserve, and 
Miss Burney, who, as Miss Sichel neatly puts it, kept a 
“parlour” but not a “salon,” could not go beyond it. We 
can hardly agree with the writer that Dr. Johnson came 
nearest to Paris with the help of Mrs. Thrale. Johnson was 
surely “ unsaloonable” to the last degree; and his literary 
dictatorship, in which he resembled Dryden, was a distinction 
of purely English growth. In our own experience, the last 
approach to what was called a salon (since the days of the 
Miss Berrys) in this country, existed not in London, but at 
Brighton, in the house of the Miss Horace Smiths, the 
daughters of the author of Rejected Addresses, There was 
much in their little Sunday gatherings, some years ago, to 
recall in miniature what we read of easier and more graceful 
days than ours. 

The two salons specially selected for commemoration by 
the authoress of this volume are those of the Suards—*“ now 
seldom mentioned, who began humbly, loved culture, and 
lived simply, gaining reputation by their simplicity, so that 
they were known amongst the great as ‘the little household ’” 
=and of Pauline de Beaumont, who seems their own dis- 
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covery to the few who really knew her, compared to 
Madame Recamier or any other more famous lady of French 
society. With a pleasant literary touch of her own which 
imparts a great charm to her companionable and attractive 
book, Miss Sichel makes comparison of herself here to 
Charles Lamb, who “somewhere confesses that the name 
of Michael Drayton has a finer relish to his ear than that of 
Shakespeare, because Drayton was his own discovery and 
Shakespeare was not.” Not many, it is quite true, know 
much of the two subjects which the lady has chosen, 
and they therefore will read her book with the greater 
curiosity and interest. The quaint face, attractive rather 
than pretty, which looks at us out of its engraving of 
Madame de Beaumont from a portrait by Madame Lebrun, 
suggests the frail little woman who was called “ the Swallow ” 
by her friends, and “the aérial soul,” by Joubert, and is set 
forth in choice description by Chateaubriand when she was 
thirty years old, before the “terrible Revolution, which de- 
prived her of almost every relation she had, destroyed her 
health, and for ever saddened her soul.” To Chateaubriand 
she was at once the adorer and the adored, and the inspirer of 
the “ Génie du Christianisme,” which everybody connects with 
his name without, we fear, having read it. The poet who was 
born in the gloomy and unsanitary room well known to 
visitors to St. Malo, and not unnaturally buried on the little 
island within sight of it, is one of those whose name comes 
glibly to the general tongue, without the smallest familiarity 
with his writings “ being left amongst the general.” Inquire, 
even of a Frenchman of the present day, and that “he 
knows a man who has read Chateaubriand,” is all at 
which you are likely to arrive. He reigned as king, however, 
between 1798 and 1802, in Pauline de Beaumont’s little 
salon in the Rue Neuve du Luxembourg. When M. de 
Sabran, at one of Madame de Staél’s parties at Coppet, 
denied that women’s friendships could be deep, or dis- 
interested, or lasting, the hostess exclaimed: “ Ever since I 
came into the world, I have admired and loved a most noble 
character. Never have I met one more generous, more grate- 
ful, or more passionately sensitive. It was a woman’s. Ali 
my roots were bound up in her. I should have made her my 
lifelong friend. I mean Pauline de Beaumont, the daughter 
of the unfortunate Montmorin, my father’s faithful col- 
league.” This Montmorin had been tutor to the Dauphin 
who became Louis XVI., and afterwards Foreign Minister in 
troublous times, until the year before the breaking-out of the 
Revolution. The most interesting of Madame de Beaumont’s 
friends was Joubert, and the charm of their talk they carried 
into their correspondence on subjects of all kinds, especially 
upon the interesting topic of Voltaire, for whom, except in 
his letters, Joubert had no liking :— 

“God keep me from ever possessing a complete Voltaire!” he 

says. ‘‘I can well fancy Bossuet, Fénelon, Plato, carrying their 
works before God; even Pascal and La Bruyére, or Vauvenargues, 
and La Fontaine, for their works paint their souls, and can be 
reckoned to that account in heaven. But it seems to me that 
Jean Jacques Rousseau and Montesquieu could not have dared to 
present their books ; they have only put into them their wit, their 
temper, and their efforts. As for Voltaire, his works also paint 
him, and will be reckoned to his account, I believe, but at his own 
expense.” 
For Madame de Beaumont had a very sceptical side, but was 
always “‘ deeply attracted to the devout and austere aspects of 
life.” The combination is not an uncommon one, and her 
sceptic’s love for the severe and controlled in religion, con- 
trasted strongly with the “radiant Catholic philosophy ” of 
Joubert, who required less strict rules of moral guidance. 
Plato’s Phedo—La Bruyére—Don Quixote—and above all 
Tristram Shandy—formed the favourite reading of the two 
together. And their letters supply constant proof of the 
Anglomania in letters which at the end of the last century 
was so prevalent in France. Allusions to Uncle Toby, and 
jokes from ce cher Yorick, strewed their correspondence through- 
out. As for Romance, then entering on its day, Pauline de 
Beaumont and Joubert welcomed it with delight. “Nymph 
and grottoes were on the wane,” Miss Sichel says, “ Nature and 
peasants—or common savages—in the ascendant,” and such 
different people as Ossian and Werther and Captain Cook 
delighted the students of the day as much as, in a later rush 
of reaction towards pure romance, Rider Haggard and 
Stevenson were to be welcomed by the fugitives from Mudie’s 
three-volumed desert. 
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writer through the fancies and adventures of Madame de 
Beaumont and her friends. There is really not a page in the 
book that ought not to be read, and neither skimmed nor 
quoted from ; and as we turn its pages over, we can only feel 
that there might well be more of it. As for the Suards, who 
form the subject of the first essay—if essay is a right name 
to give it—they are another delightful addition to the list of 
friends of great men who might form an inexhaustible subject 
for a tempting book. Suard was— 

«A born editor, and as such far more beloved by writers and 
thinkers than they were by each other. An excellent listener, 
he had also an express power of making and keeping good friends 
both amongst men and women,—a power in nowise lessened by a 
certain address which prevented his taking offence, or seeing 
people too closely. Rapidly becoming a universal counsellor, he 
certainly exercised more power in that way than as Permanent 
Secretary to the Academy. Marmontel was his affectionate 
colleague; Holbach and Helvetius were his admirers Grimm, 
Diderot, and D’Alembert his enthusiastic friends; Voltaire 
approved of him; Buffon was devoted to him; Condorcet lived for 
years with him and his wife; and last, but not least, he kept the 
peace with Rousseau. As a confidant of stormy-hearted ladies, 
specially of the witty Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, he had quite 
a reputation; whilst his love for English books and constitutional 
methods attracted to his house all the English and Scotch in 
Paris. He translated the histories of Robertson, and corre- 
sponded constantly with him; he was intimate with David 
Hume, Horace Walpole, and the Edgeworths; Garrick adopted 
him as his crony, and did not like parting with him for a single 
hour during his stay in Paris.” 

The pretty companion-picture of “little Madame Suard” 
we must leave to the reader of the book,—and delight in 
reading how once, and once only, this “ Edwin and Angelina 
of the literary world,” who instituted search-parties after 
each other if either was out after the appointed time, had a 
conjugal tiff. “She told him she had ceased to love him. 
‘ That will come back,’ he coldly replied. ‘ But it is because I 
love another,’ she cried.’ ‘That will pass,’” was all his 
answer. At another time a man friend, at whose feet she 
confessed she sat and who had taken possession of her mind, 
turned out to be Seneca. But she was always in a flutter, 
and her husband always calming her. Protected by Madame 
Necker, the young people became general favourites, and the 
welcome hero and heroine of Miss Sichel’s book. We will not 
rob her by extracting any more of their flavour; but for a 
last consolation to our insular incapacity we may quote from 
Riccoboni, the chief dramatic critic of that day, that the most 
perfect dramatic talent, of both kinds, was to be found in 
London; though even there it is amusingly characteristic to 
find that, according to Suard, England especially breathed the 
tragic spirit, and only used its comedy to relax its spleen. 
No one better than Miss Sichel may help us further to relax 
that foggy organ. We have merely aided the reader to dip 
into her pages, but they make a kind of little salon in them- 


selves, 





PARLIAMENTARY DEVELOPMENT.* 


THERE is much to be said, from many points of view, for our 
national habit of getting along somehow and employing our- 
selves too busily to pause to consider how we are going and 
to square our actions in accordance with principles and 
abstract ideals. Nevertheless, though collective self-con- 
sciousness is just as demoralising a weakness as individual, 
it is worth while occasionally to review the position and 
examine the facts and tendencies of to-day in the light of 
those of the past. A survey of this sort has been prepared in 
very scholarly fashion by Mr. Lowes Dickinson in his study 
of The Development of Parliament during the Nineteenth Century, 
in which he traces the process by which the political pre- 
dominance has been transferred from an aristocratic oligarchy 
to a democracy which is, as he believes, Socialisticin tendency 
and purpose. 

A very interesting part of his sketch is devoted to develop- 
ing his contention that the great Reform Bill of 1832 was 
not regarded or designed as a step in the direction of demo- 
cracy by its supporters. ‘‘ Whigs as well as Tories,” he 
says, “ were emphatic in their repudiation of the whole theory 
of democracy.” Its opponents, of course, stigmatised it as 
“a first turn of the helm towards the whirlpool of democracy,” 
but Mr. Dickinson contends strongly that Whig reformers 
were perfectly sincere when they retorted that the Bill in- 
volved nothing of the sort, but merely made a few superficial 





alterations in the machinery of Government. Under the old 
régime, the power of the King and his Minister had often 
been sufficient to override the national will :— 

“The evil as it was analysed by the Whig reformers centred 
about one point, the influence of the Crown and the Ministry. It 
was during the latter years of the American War that this abuse 
began to make itself felt. The war, in its latter development, 
was at once unpopular and calamitous; it was continued, against 
the clear sense of the nation, by the personal influence of the King, 

exercised through the Minister and his bought majority; and it 
ended in the loss of the American colonies. These were the facts 
that gave rise to the reform agitation in 1780. The executive 
had been clearly at variance with the nation, and equally clearly 
it had been wron In the circumstances of the great 
French war Fox imagined that he saw a repetition of those of the 
war with America; in both he maintained that a contest which 
was unpopular and unjust had been perpetrated against the de- 
clared sense of the nation by the corrupt influence of the Minister 
in power...... After the peace, the same point of view recurs. 
The disturbed state of the country, from 1815 on, provoked the 
Government to drastic measures. The Habeas Corpus Act was 
suspended, and the right of free speech and of public meeting 
practically suppressed. Once more it was felt that the liberties 
of the subject were not safe, that the Government was approxi- 
mating to an irresponsible tyranny; and Lord John Russell, 
writing in 1823, is so far from anticipating the advent of demo- 
cracy that he professes to fear the extinction of the Constitution 
in a despotism.” . 
These extracts sufficiently indicate Mr. Dickinson’s point of 
view, though it must be admitted that they also reveal a 
certain amount of inconsistency in it. Ifthe Whig reformers 
were solely inspired by the desire to prevent the executive 
from acting in a manner contrary to “the clear sense of the 
nation,” and yet did not perceive that they were making a 
step in the direction of democracy, they can have had but 
vague conceptions as to the meanings of words. For what is 
democracy but government according to “the clear sense of 
the nation”? Of course every man attaches what meaning 
he pleases to the word “nation,” and hence it is that argu- 
ments on the principles of government are at once inter- 
minable and profitless. But a scheme of reform which would 
have merely transferred the power of flouting the national 
will from the King and his Minister to an oligarchy elected 
on a system of closely restricted franchise, would have only 
picked us out of the frying-pan to throw us into the 
fire. No doubt many of the most enthusiastic reformers were 
only wishing to obtain political power for their own class, 
and keep it, but these men only afford another instance of 
the unpromising instruments with which the most satis- 
factory achievements are sometimes accomplished, and their 
existence and their desire for finality cannot be accepted as 
any argument against subsequent measures of reform. 

By democracy Mr. Dickinson apparently means govern- 
ment by the lowest class; we should be sorry to misrepresent 
him, but we can only infer that some such notion inspires 
him when he says that by the Reform Bill the House of 
Commons was to be made “ more representative, but not more 
democratic, than before.” And he certainly seems to fear 
that this is the goal which we are nearing, owing to the 
successive steps towards democracy which he describes in a 
very lucid and interesting manner. But in a nation in which 
the higher classes have avy of the qualities which justify 
their position, the extension of the franchise to the lowest 
classes does not mean that the chief political power falls into 
their hands. The forces of wealth, education, social position, 
and hereditary aptitude are so strong that there need be no 
fear of their being overridden by sheer numerical superiority, 
as long as their possessors retain enough energy and public 
spirit to make them take their proper share in the manage- 
ment of public affairs. This is a fact which Mr. Dickinson 
appears to overlook in his pessimistic analysis of the trend of 
political tendency; and it is much too often forgotten by 
many gifted but spiritless men, who avoid the duties of public 
life, because, forsooth, the House of Commons is no longer 
a socially select body, and has ceased to be the best club in 
London. The House was never meant to be a club, but a 
representative assembly, and it becomes more fully repre- 
sentative by containing one or two Keir Hardies instead of 
merely a monotonous collection of faultless frockcoats and 
patent-leather boots. After all, it is not Demos who is 
dangerous in a democracy, but Cleon; and Cleon is less dan- 
gerous than ridiculous, as long as he comes from the leather- 
selling class. It is when we see well-educated men com- 
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peting for the votes of the lower classes by flattering their 
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covet, that there is some excuse for despairing of the Re- 
public. Neither of the great political parties is altogether 
above suspicion in this respect, but this is not the fault of 
the working man, but of those who ought to know better. 

Mr. Dickinson, however, seems to believe that democracy, 
in the sense of government by the ignorant multitude, is 
already in full swing in England, and from this point he 
proceeds to argue that since the working classes are intent 
on Socialism, Socialism will be introduced in the near future; 
and he contends that the House of Commons, as at present 
constituted, is not an Assembly to which such a question can 
be safely left. Its Members he considers to be no longer 
representatives of the nation, but delegates from various 
places. The want of independence of the modern Member, 
and the pressure that is brought on the rank-and-file by the 
party organisations, are of course factors which cannot be 
wholly upheld; but it would be obviously absurd that a 
representative, once elected, should be bound by no con- 
sideration for the opinions of his constituents and the aims of 
his party, and the present system is at least better than the 
one under which Members were independent enough to sell 
their votes to the executive. As to the desire of the British 
working man for Socialism, we do not believe in it. Mr. 
Dickinson bases his assumption on certain resolutions passed 
by Trade-Union Congresses, which have since been shown to 
be no more truly representative of working-class opinion 
than the unreformed Parliament. Socialism is always 
popular with the destitute; but the working classes are very 
far from destitute, and every year that adds to their enor- 
mous hoards deposited in the Post-Uffice Savings-Bank 
increases their distrust of schemes for the redistribution and 
abolition of private property. There is no doubt a tendency 
nowadays to encourage much more Government interference 
and supervision than our sturdier forefathers would have 
tolerated,—this, however, is a very mild férm of Socialism, 
and is common to all classes; but we refuse to believe that 
the “nationalisation of the means of production” and all 
the other Fabian nostrums are accepted by any appreciable 
proportion of working-class politicians. 

If, however, we cannot altogether agree with Mr. Dickin- 
son’s conclusions, we are very glad to acknowledge that he 
has written a clever book on an interesting subject, which 
deserves the attention of all thoughtful citizens. A highly 
important chapter deals with the change in the position of 
the House of Lords, caused by the passing of the Reform 
Bill, its relations since that time with the other House, and 
its attitude towards popular legislation. A good deal of very 
instructive light is thrown on this vexed question. For 
instance :— 

“The repeal of the Corn Laws is probably the most important 
measure of this century ; it was that which has most profoundly 
affected the position of the landed aristocracy; and it was passed 
by an Upper House, composed of landlords, on its first introduc- 
tion, by a large majority. Those who wish to realise the sig- 
nificance of this fact may try to imagine the probable action of a 
Second Chamber composed of cotton manufacturers on a proposi- 
tion to impose a duty on the import of cotton into India.” 








THE MAGAZINES. 
Mr. E. J. Dition, the correspondent of the Daily Telegraph 
in Armenia, occupies the place of honour in the Contemporary 
Review with the worst account yet published of the horrors | 
perpetrated by the Turks in Armenia. It is so horrible that | 
we fear it will be rejected by many readers as incredible, more | 
especially as the writer has abstained from giving his 
authority for many of his most atrocious narratives. It will 
be found, however, we have reason to believe, that he has said 
little more than our own Consuls in their suppressed reports ; 
while his general conclusion that the Turks intend, first the 
ruin and then the extinction of the Armenians, is now the 
zonclusion of all who understand the facts. We cannot 
recommend the paper to the general reader, who will be only 
sickened, but all who take an interest in Eastern politics should 
study it, and then ask themselves, whether Great Britain iz 
not partially responsible, if only because she prevented the | 
execution of the Treaty of San Stefano, which would save 


| three leading thoughts. 
immense importance toa party,—which we disbelieve; another 
is that an attacking party should not assail many interests at 
once,—which is, we fancy, true; and the third is that a party 
leader cannot be invented, he must make himself,—a state- 
ment which is both true and false. 
been chosen by Kings, by aristocratic committees, and even 
by mobs acting on blind instinct. 
Charles Fox, and Abraham Lincoln, were respectively so 
chosen. 
leader must force his own way,—one of the reasons perhaps 
why Lord Rosebery has not succeeded. We wonder if the 


almost hopeless. The whole people, of all grades and colours, 
including even Spaniards born in the island, is hostile to the 
rule of Spain. The troops, though excessively numerous, 
hold only the towns and the coast-line; they dare not venture 
into the interior, except in bodies two or three thousand 
strong, and they die in unknown numbers from disease 
and bad provisioning. They seem, too, to have lost heart, 
at least one cannot otherwise explain the facts that eighty 
thousand regulars do not defeat twenty-five thousand guerillas, 
and that scenes like the following are of constant occur- 
rence :-— 

“General José was encamped on the high road, some fifteen 
miles from a Spanish division; he had only 400 or 500 men with 
him, and here the insurgents had no advantage in their position, 
yet for weeks the Spaniards had made no move against him, 
and here, as elsewhere, they remained inactive and powerless. 
Further west, on a large open prairie, General Antonio Maceo was 
able to entertain the insurgent Government with a review of some 
5,000 men, whilst within twenty miles, both to the north and to 
the south, the Spaniards had superior forces, were fully conscious 
of all that was passing, and yet declined to make the slightest 
effort.” 

Mr. Howard asserts distinctly, we should add, that the 
Spanish accounts of successes are for the most part inven- 
tions concocted in the towns, and that the insurgents intend 
a protracted, and indeed, unending campaign, which will, they 
believe, wear out Spanish financial resources.——In “ Physics 
and Sociology” Mr. Mallock argues that the fierce com- 
petition which urges society forward is not a competition 
among the majority, but among the few who direct them, and 
who are in fact the motive power of the machine. The 
railways, for example, were originally built by navvies who 
had been trained only to cut canals, but who under intelligent 
direction performed their new task just as well as the old. 
The whole history of the building trade again shows that 
the majority of a trade may advance very little, the building 
work done a century ago, being, if any thing, rather better 
than the building work done now. The advance is not made 
by average men, but byafew greatmen. The argument, when 
all is said, only amounts to the old statement, that the head 
is more important than the hand; but in the present day 
that assertion requires new proof, and Mr. Mallock not only 
restates it lucidly, bué supports it by a wealth of illustration. 
—Mr. E. Gosse sends an estimate of his friend, Lord de 
Tabley, which it is pleasant to read, it is so full of genuine 
appreciation. But though he makes the peculiarities of 
his friend’s fine, though oversensitive character, very clear, 
he does not help to convince us that he was a poet. Indeed, 
we hardly comprehend the criticism which declares this 
unrhymed ode to be poetry, and of “extreme beauty.” It 
is delicate description enough, and imaginative beside; but 
surely something else is wanting to constitute poetry,— 
“Pan is a god seated in nature’s cave, 

Abiding with us, 

No cloudy ruler in the delicate air-belts, 

But in the ripening slips and tangles 

Of cork-woods, in the bull-rush-pits where oxen 

Lie soaking, chin-deep ; 

In the mulberry-orchard, 

With milky kexes and marrowy hemlocks, 

Among the floating silken under-darnels, 

He is a god, this Pan, 

Content to dwell among us, nor disdains 

The damp, hot wood-smell ; 

He loves the flakey pine-boles sand-brown.” 


— Sir E. Russell (the editor of the Liverpool Post) sends a 
readable paper on the Liberal defeat, in which we detect 


One is that “organisation” is of 


Competent leaders have 
Sir Robert Walpole, 


Still, it is true that in England, and now the party 


finally placed these wretched sufferers under the dominion of following story is trae :— 


civilised men——The general impression left by the Hon. H. 
Howard of the condition of Cuba, as he learned it by passing | 
“five weeks with the Cuban insurgents,” is that the recon- | 


“The sudden selection of Lord Rusebery could not be avoided, 


| and ought to have evoked perfect loyalty. It was, undoubtedly, 
the best thing to be done at the moment. 
seriously and deeply apprehend how entirely absent from that 


quest of the island, unless the population is destroyed, is | event was any moving of personal ambition on Lord Rosebery’s 


Nobody can too 
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He may be said to have accepted the Premiership as 
George IV. gave bis consent to Catholic Emancipation—with a 
pistol at his head. There is a story that he yielded finally to 
the urging of one of his colleagues, not of Cabinet rank, but 
who had with him great and valued personal intimacy. This 
gentleman is alleged to have dared to say to Lord Rosebery that 
he would be a coward if he did not take the place; and the story 
goes that Lord Rosebery felt this as if a riding whip had slashed 
him in the face. So free was the situation from anything like 
self-seeking on his part !” 


We had not deemed Lord Rosebery quite so free of ambition, 


though he may have recoiled, and probably did, from leading 
a Cabinet in which he had nominated no one, and accepting 
a programme which he thought inopportune, if not unwise. 
Sir E. Russell ends by a declaration of faith :— 

“The Liberal New Year should open as brightly as it can be 
made by unshaken confidence in the principles which have been 
declared and the measures which have been proposed; by the 
visible success of Sir William Harcourt’s finance; by the proba- 
bility of much embarrassment on the Ministerial side; by the 
hope of asserting sound principles in economics and education ; 
by a yearning desire to rescue Armenia; by a reasonable ex- 
pectancy of building up again the Liberal strength; by a deter- 
mination never again to resort to ‘filling up the cup,’ or any 
other merely theatrical expedient; by an iron resolution at all 
costs and hazards to discourage and override any Parliamentary 
sections which will not ‘play the game’ as marked out by the 
leaders ; and by a well-assured conviction that under an inspiring 
leader, to be assured in his position by himself and by events, the 
party will ere long regain its full popular strength.” 


Where is the inspiring leader ? 


Mrs. Oliphant, in Blackwood, bears her testimony against 
the novelists who have joined the Anti-Marriage League in no 
mincing way, picking out Mr. Hardy and Mr. Grant Allen 
for especial condemnation. We agree with her in the main, 
and of course admire her restrained but vigorous style of 
chastisement; but we wish she had helped us to understand 
why those who write and those who read fiction and the 
drama have suddenly displayed this exclusive interest in the 
old question of sex. Is there any special change going on in 
our society, or is it a symptom of the general uprising of 
women who, thinking themselves held down by reason of sex, 
begin discussing sex as if life presented no other problem; or 
is it a sign of an exhaustion of feeling which dully and 
languidly seeks for a whip? Mrs. Oliphant rightly condemns, 
but it is explanation one seems to want.—There is a paper 
on Carlyle, written by some anonymous lady, which is re- 
markable from the fact that the writer has only pleasant 
recollections of the philosopher and his wife. She seems 
never to have felt the prickles in the nature of either,—a rare 
experience among their friends. Her conclusion is that 
Carlyle had “a large, loving heart,” which is manifest in his 
books. Both epithets may be true, for what we know; but 
we should deny that the second can be justified out of his 
books. If he believed in anything, it was in the “ beneficent 
whip” which he always represents God or Fate as wielding 
over mankind. 


We have mentioned the first article in the Nineteenth 
Century, Mr. H. M. Stanley’s paper on “ The Issue Between 
Great Britain and America,” elsewhere. It is moderate and 
thoughtfal in tone; but its substance is that a large party in 
America desire a war with this country in order that its 
arrogance may receive a rebuke. Mr. Stanley incidentally 
tarnishes some valuable particulars as to the nationality of 
the American population :—“ Just as I was leaving New York 
last November a friend presented me with a book called The 
Building of a Nation, which I found to be studies from the 
last American Census. From it I learned that there were 
4,103,806 people of British birth residing in the United 
States, and 12,100,000 of British parentage. Besides these, 
there were 25,000,000 native Americans, who, we may safely 
say, are mostly of British origin. The rest of the population 
consisted of 7,500,000 coloured and 13,000,000 cf various 
European nationalities.” The word “British,” we fancy, 
covers the Irish population also. Mr. Stanley suggests 
that a European Commission should be appointed to examine 
the Venezuelan frontier; but we do not see what such a Com- 
mission could add to our knowledge, and except knowledge it 
could add nothing to the discussion ——Mrrs. Archibald Little 
sends a really curious paper, called “ The Wild West of China.” 
It is a description of ‘a boy’s paradise” on the top of a 
mountain in Western China, somewhere on the Tung, near 
Mount Omi, which is a lofty mountain north-west of the 
Yangtse-kiang, but which the reader will not find on any 





map. The “ boy’s paradise” is a park belonging to a priest,a 
tableland covered with trees, about 6,000 ft. above the plain, 
and affording delicious views :— 


“Then at the top we came to it—the Boy’s Paradise! A flat 
stretch of park intersected by running streams of an icy coolness 
that leapt over the edge of the precipice as cataracts, with green 
moss so thick over the ground that, wherever I ran my spiked 
stick into it, it sank down a whole foot, and with white moss 
hanging in festoons from the firs and rhododendron trees, 
knotted, gnarled, and twisted, yet always reaching a height of 
at least 20ft. We gathered a profusion of ripe raspberries and 
sweetest large white strawberries as we went along. Two sweet 
little creatures, half marmoset, half squirrel, sat on a bough watch- 
ing us, birds in numbers flew across our path, and we came across 
the trail of a deer. Then the mushrooms! The priests at the 
temple seemed to live on nothing else; mushrooms fresh for 
summer and dried for winter. We picked baskets full of them, 
and, when they were spread out on the ground to dry, they formed 
the most exquisite study in browns, from red-brown to cream. 
There were currants too, and blackberries. There was the exqui- 
site delight, too, of forcing one’s way through virgin forest, with- 
out path of any kind, till by dint of breaking off here a twig and 
there a twig we suddenly found ourselves on the very verge of 
that tremendous North Precipice and looked across a sea of 
mountains below away and away to the snowy mountains of 
Thibet with the glaciers clinging yet more visibly to their sides, 
for we were six days’ walk nea.er now.” 


Somehow one does not expect that kind of thing in China, 
though there is no reason why it should not exist.——Mrs. 
Stephen Batson sends a pleasant essay on the rule of the lay- 
woman, the squire’s wife, or other woman of means, who so often 
governs, and in a degree civilises, a parish. She is an excel- 
lent creature, and worthy of all respect, though she is often 
too masterful, and occasionally does leave upon “her” Vicar 
this half-comic, half-pathetic impression, evidently given from 
the life :— 


“She and her husband are people of some account in the 
world; not infrequently they gather around them those whose 
intellect is most renowned, and they rejoice in this intercourse 
with men of culture. Vicarius, who was a scholar in his day, and 
still keeps up an infrequent but very loving acquaintance with 
his classics, would delight above everything to meet these heroes 
of his romance, and to enjoy their society while they are near 
him; but such pleasure is not for him. He pines for a sight of 
the books and reviews dealing with the burning questions of the 
day, which lie on the library table at the Hall; but he is never 
invited to enjoy them. He yearns above all for a friend,—for 
some man who will give him the companionship he sorely needs, 
not in the way of duty or business, but as man to man, as soul to 
soul, in the deadly isolation of a country parish. There is a 
heart hunger in him which is never satisfied,—a longing for the 
fellowship in friendliness of some one of his kind. But the Lay- 
woman, if she thinks of these things, fears for the evil result 
which might ensue to Vicarius if he were thus permitted to step 
outside his rightful province; it is perhaps through her influence 
that these temptations are withheld, and he is gently encouraged 
to seek his relaxation and his mental stimulus in Betty Wernham’s 
sore leg, or in Daddy Gillam’s painful and stubborn heterodoxy 
on the subject of altar lights.” 


—tThe heavier articles of this number, Mr. Stanley’s always 
excepted, are not very interesting, though one may learn 
much from “A Septuagenarian’s Retrospect,” in which the 
Rey. J. Guinness Rogers describes the gradual softening and 
widening of Dissent during the past fifty years. Much of 
this has risen from internal change, the paralysis of the old 
Calvinism, in fact, though Mr. Rogers does not put it so 
brutally as that; but much is also due to the new tone of 
the Established clergy, which Mr. Rogers gratefully acknow- 
ledges :-— 

“If it would be too much to say that grievances exist no longer, 
they are, at all events, greatly reduced in number, and most of 
them are hardly such as legislation can be expected to remedy. 
What is more, the spirit on the part even of strong Churchmen 
is to leave Nonconformists without any legitimate ground of com- 
plaint. Of course this does not really alter their position. So 
long as the State confers certain privileges on those who subscribe 
legalised creeds and conform to a Church established by the 
State, so long the essential grievance remains. But the more 
enlightened supporters of a State Church, and indeed all but the 
extreme section of the clergy and their sympathisers among the 
ecclesiastically minded laymen, are desirous to make its pressure 
on Nonconformists as light as possible. This point has come out 
strongly in the current discussions on the Education question. 
Even Conservative statesmen of the moderate order are desirous 
not needlessly to offend the Nonconformist conscience, and if 
offence is sometimes given it is rather from an inability to under- 
stand our position than from malice prepense.” 

Mr. R. Davey, in the Fortnightly Review, gives an account 
of “ The Sultan and his Priests,” which for the most part 
contains little that is new. Most men who have attended to the 
subject at all are aware that Mahommed created no priest- 
hood, and that the “priests” of to-day are merely scholars 
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familiar with the Sacred Law, who can pursue all secular 
occupations, and go back to completely secular life at 
their own will. The most important of them is the 
Sheikh-ul-Islam, who is appointed by the Sultan, and 
can be dismissed by him, but who in theory gives his 
decisions independently. His opinion in its favour is neces- 
sary to legalise any great act—the deposition of a Sultan, 
for instance—but he is in no way a Pope, cannot add 
one tittle to the law, and lives in the midst of his harem 
like any other great Turk. He has, however, all the religious 
patronage of the Empire. Mr. Davey is most interesting 
about the religious Orders, of which there are seven, recognised 
by the State, each governed by a General, who is hereditary, 
but is assisted by a Council. Each Order has its thousands 
sf disciples, its own traditions, its own secrets, and its 
own property, sometimes very considerable in amount. 
One of them, the Bektachi, is believed or known to be 
sceptical, their publicly proclaimed idea being the worship of 
God only, who, they say, requires no prayers. Liberal Turks 
affiliate themselves to this Order, which is greatly detested by 
other Orders, and has frequently been in danger of summary 
suppression.——Mrs. Crawford sends us “ An Object-Lesson in 
Christian Democracy,” an account of M. Harmel’s wool- 
spinning factory, Warmériville, in the Val-des-Bois, on the 
Suippe. M. Harmel has twelve hundred hands, and his ideal 
relation to them is that of the Christian father who provides 
education and amusements as well as work. He claims a very 
large authority, interferes in every detail of life, works with the 
aid of monks and nuns, and, according to Mrs. Crawford, has 
diffused a highly religious spirit among his employés. We 
should like to hear one of his men describe the result, and 
Mrs. Crawford admits that the loss of personal liberty would 
be too much for English workers to endure; but the system 
succeeds with the young girls, who are reported as both 
healthy and good, and who elect their own monitors or 
supervisors, who watch them during working hours and 
keep up a strict moral discipline. We should fear the suc- 
cess of the place depended a little too much on M. Harmel 
himself, who is clearly absolute; but Mrs. Crawford’s account 
at least adds to the list of successful social experiments. 
We extract from an account of “ Educational Finance,” by 
Mr. J. Dondas White, the following interesting statistics 
of the total cost of education under the Act for the past 
year :— 





























Church. Wesleyan. aa — Poe Total. 
£ £ £ z £ £ 
Annual Grants...1,630,441 ... 119,718 ... 190,*97 ... 223,270 ... 1,932,304 ... 3,796,63) 
Fee Grants......... 930,436... 66,719 ... 113,277 ... 122,874 893,658 ... 2,131,964 
Total Grants...... 2,560,877 ... 186,437 ... 304,174... 346,144 ... 2,530,962 ... 5,928,594 
‘Other Sources ...1,011,564 .. 64,698 ... 192,723 ... 163,350 ... 1,907,249 ... 3,249 584 
DOH eccccecss 3,572,441 ... 251,135 ... 403,997 ... 509,494 ... 4,438,211 ... 9,178,178 


It will be observed that the taxpayer supplies two-thirds of 
the total income, but that the other sources yield upwards of 
three millions a year. The relative strength of the different 
‘schools is shown in the following table :— 

Averare Number 


of Scholars, 

Wesleyan Schools... oe ove oe 135,575 
Roman Catholic Schools... tah aha 226,190 
British, undenominational, &c..., 259,567 
Total Non-Church Voluntary Schools ... 621,332 
Church Schools nee ” aie 1,875,118 
Board Schools cea poe ee ane 1,844,914 
Total Schools... a ssa axe vee «64,341,364 


The Church-schools teach rather more scholars than the Board 
schools, a fact very often forgotten by those who think that the 
Church is losing its hold. Mr. White’s object, we should 
mention, is to show that the taxpayer already pays more than 
he ought for voluntary schools.——Every one interested in 
the Transvaal should read the short paper by Major F. 
I. Ricarde-Seaver, called ‘Boer, Africander, and Briton in 
the Transvaal,” in which the present troubles are foretold, the 
Volksraad having refused to listen to the immigrants by a 
vote of 16 to 8. This majority, it is stated, is entirely 
“‘Dopper,”—that is, resolutely Tory, and believes absolutely 
in Paul Kruger. The writer argues that force alone can 
right the wrongs of the Uitlanders, but believes that they 
have no leader. 

“ The far-reaching influence of colossal wealth, with its accom- 
panying luxuries, is daily sapping the very vitals of the Boer’s 
most cherished principles and habits,—independence and isolation. 
He instinctively feels that, like his forerunners, who tracke1 there 





from the South, he is being crowded out by the Uitlander, and 
yet he is devoid of the old energy to resist it, or simply take his 
waggon and track to the desert! Possibly this latter he often 
feels tempted to do as the simplest solution of all. But when he 
casts around him, he perceives himself hemmed in on all sides by 
railways, and rapidly advancing Anglo-Saxon civilisation. His 
only outlet to the practically iNimitable North is barred by that 
Ogre to present and unborn Boers, Cecil Rhodes, who has not 
only annexed to the British Empire the vast territories bearing 
his name, but has firmly implanted such anti-Dopper-Boer 
elements as are destined in the near future to crush for ever their 
political ascendency ! ” 

Major Ricarde-Seaver holds that Kruger is the real obstacle 
to the development of the Transvaal, and that “he must go.” 
—Mr. H. G. Keene, C.LE., warns us that the victory of 
Socialism, the temporary victory, is more probable in Belgium 
than any other country; first, because the number of Socialists 
increase so fast there that a Socialist candidate heads the list 
in every town; secondly, because the middle-class does not 
enter the Army. Its members are liable to the con- 
scription, but they are allowed to purchase substitutes, who 
usually cost £80; and they always do. We doubt if he allows 
quite enough for the power of discipline, and the desire of 
every organisation to keep itself alive; but the statement is 
worth remembering. We may add that Socialism is checked 
in Belgium by the certainty that if it won the struggle, the 
country would be instantly occupied either by French or 
German troops. This is an article to be read. 





[*,* We regret to say that the reviewer of A Flash of Summer, 
by Mrs. W. K. Clifford, in the article on “ Recent Novels,” in 
the Spectator of December 28th, was in error as to the mode of 
the heroine’s death, which was not as described in the notice. 
Katharine does not throw herself under the train; but, on a 
sudden impulse, into the river. We have read the passage 











carefully, and regret that the false impression was given. The 
reviewer sincerely deplores the blunder.—Eb. Spectator. ] 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 

The Expositor. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—We heartily 


welcome the first volume of the new (fifth) series of The 
Expositor, edited by the Rev. W. Robertson. The first paper, 
by Dean Farrar, gives an account of one of the most interesting 
of modern discoveries, the Sinaitic palimpsest of the Syrian 
Gospel. We are inclined to think that the Syrian scribe or 
translator was « heretic, but if he was, while omitting, doubtless 
with this view, kal od« éyiyywoxev, he did not alter all the other 
passages bearing on the fact. Professor Ramsay writes a review 
of Professor G. A. Smith’s Historic Geography of the Holy Land, 
and contributes, with other essays, one on the words of travel 
used in the New Testament. The volume is enriched with con- 
tributions by Professor Sir J. William Dawson, Mr. J. W. Diggle, 
and others. 

Feliz Dorrien. By Reginald Lucas (Ward and Downey.)— 
This rather too long and in certain respects somewhat common- 
place novel tells with not unpleasant variations the old story of 
man’s injustice to woman and of woman’s revenge. Felix Dorrien, 
who ought to have been another Coningsby, and whose strictly 
masculine beauty is quite “ god-like,” falls in love with Rosamund 
Foster, and Rosamund with him. After a good deal of shilly-shally- 
ing, he throws her over because a marriage with her would interfere 
with his political career, and she very nearly dies. She is, however, 
consoled in a genuine and not a merely conventional fashion by 
Lord Windlesham, Felix’s most intimate friend, and a much better 
man, though not nearly so handsome. Rosamund soon learns not 
only to respect but to love her husband, and sets herself to make 
him a great political success. She accomplishes her enterprise ; 
while Felix Dorrien, although he marries Lady Ermyntrude Bolton 
—loving Rosamund more than ever—becomes, in course of time, a 
failure. Yet Felix, if selfish, is not thoroughly bad, although 
he gives his wife an overdose of chloral in mistake. With Rosa- 
mund’s help, he secures a Colonial Governorship; while he is 
holding it, he is enabled to make a second and very brilliant suc- 
He comes home, and his beautiful daughter, 
Althea, marries Rosamund’s son. Greater poetical justice than 
this of course there could not be. Felix Dorrien deals with British 
politics ; but few of the personages in it—none, perhaps, except 
a certain Mr. Carruthers—look as if they had been drawn from 
the life. The book is, however, carefully written, and is thoroughly 
wholesome reading. 

In Bibliographica: Part VII. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.), 
Mr. Allnutt continues the subject of Provincial Presses down to 
the year 1750. Many of the notices refer to newspapers. Sir 
E. M. Thompson writes on “The Grotesque and the Humorous 


cess in literature. 
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in Illuminations of the Middle Ages;” ‘“‘ American Book-Clubs,” 
described by Mr. E. N. North, are of the ‘ Roxburghe Club” or 
“Chetham Society” type. They seem to be supported with 
much energy in the States. 

The Sedbergh School Register, 1546-1895. (R. Jackson, Leeds.)— 
Roger Lupton, Provost of Eton (d. 1540) founded a school in 
his native town of Sedbergh, and joined with ita chantry. The 
chantry of course was seized temp. Edward VI., but the school 
had friends,—notably, a Sir Anthony Denny. In the end it 
got more than the value of its dissolved chantry and free of 
obligation. An interesting preface gives us notes of the virtues 
and failures, merits and demerits, of a succession of head-masters. 
The patronage was in the hands of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
an arrangement that did not work with invariable success. 


After a period of decay, the constitution was restored, and a | 


Governing Body appointed, which has done its duty well,— 
“active and self-sacrificing,” the editor calls them. Of the Sed- 
bergh sckolars no register earlier than 1820 exists. But hap- 
pily St. John’s, which had almost a monopoly of Sedberghians, 
has been in the habit of recording the “school” of its alumni. 
The result is a very respectable list. 

Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. By E. Cobham Brewer, LL.D. 
New edition, revised, corrected, and enlarged. (Cassell )—Dr. 
Brewer explains that this book, which has reached in a period of 
twenty-five years its hundredth thousand, has been entirely 


recast. The stereotype plates, a useful invention, but a sad | 


hindrance to improvement, have not been permitted to limit 
changes and additions. As it stands, the volume is larger by a 
fourth than its predecessors. 
Dr. Brewer, now in his eighty-sixth year, on having accomplished 
so successful an undertaking. The Dictionary is quite indis- 
pensable as a book of reference. It supplies what no other single 
work could pretend to do. No one knows better than Dr. Brewer, 
who has spent so many years at his task, that perfection is un- 
attainable; and if we point out one or two matters that seem 
capable of improvement, we do so with the greatest respect to 
him. “Honor est a Nilo” is rightly cited as an “anagram,” but 
it has no place among “acrostics.” The probable age of the 
Alexandrian Codex should have been given. An “ Alien Priory ” 
is one that owed allegiance to a House abroad, not generally “to 
another priory.” “ Hands All Round ” is a phrase that might have 
been advantageously inserted. So might homo fuactus ad unguem, 
status quo ante, non res sed spes (Cicero’s happy phrase about a 
boy), “Grand Old Man.” 
knave though a great man,” as Dr. Brewer has it, or knave at 
heart, in the substance of his nature? Tennyson would seem to 
use it so. One of the friends in the prologue to the “ Princess” 
discusses the Master of his College as— 


* A rogue in grain 
Vi neered with sanctimonious theory.” 


This can hardly mean a rogue in purple. 


Messrs. Relfe Brothers send us a Classical and Scriptural Atlas, 
edited by George Carter, M.A., containing sixteen maps showing 
the geography of the Orbis Veteribus Notus. We have also to 
acknowledge two volumes of the New Technical Educator: an 
Encyclopedia of Technical Education (Cassell and Co.) 


The Origins of Invention. By Otis T. Mason. (Walter Scott.) 
—This book, the outcome of a paper on “ The Birth of Invention,” 
read at the Centenary of the American Patent System in 1891, 
is constructed on something of the same lines that are to be seen 
in the author’s “Woman’s Share in Primitive Culture.” He 
argues back from the present to the past, and traces the 
genealogy of invention from step to step, mostly beginning with 
the descendant and going up to the ancestor, but assisted, of 
course, by such relics of the past as time has spared. It is quite 
impossible to give any idea of the wealth of illustrations which 
Mr. Mason has collected from all parts of the world, or of the in- 
genuity with which he pieces out his conjectures. Here is an 
instance of “ Origin of Invention :”—‘“ A crew of Eskimo rowed 
to a gravelly beach in one of their skin canoes. The craft was 
heavily laden, and they had either to get into cold water to lift 
all the freight ashore, and then carry the boat so that the ee 
could not cut the very thin and delicate seal-skin bottom. 

They placed a row of inflated seal-skin floats in front of the nearer 
and rolled her high and dry upon the beach by this means.” 


Life and Letters of John Cuirns, D.D. By Alexander R. 
MacEwen. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—One’s first impulse on 
taking this massive volume—it contains more than eight hundred 
pages—into one’s hands, is to exclaim against the inordinate 
length of the biography. Dr. John Cairns was hardly in the 
front rank, and the space seems disproportionate to any one less 
exalted. Yet we venture to say that no one will actually find the 
book too long. It tells the story of a life, not full of incidents 
indeed, but abundant in work, and of a mind singularly rich in 





We may be allowed to congratulate | 


Does a “knave in grain” mean “a | 


its attainments and varied in its energies. Dr. Cairns was by 
birth a member of one of the minor Presbyterian bodies,—the 
Secession of 1733. He remained to the end of his life a firm 
opponent of church establishment. In theology, his tendencies 
might be described as conservative, with a liberal bias. But 
no definitions of his opinion are of much avail to show 
what the man really was. He is set before us, mainly by 
his own letters, in this volume, and there is absolutely 
nothing but what, differ as we may from him in this or 
that opinion or course of action, we must heartily admire. His 
early days as a herd-boy, his steady efforts at self-education, his 
calm patience and steadfastness in examining, when the inevitable 
time for questioning came, the foundations of his belief, his 
work as a student, as a minister, as a teacher, all these things 
are full of living interest. We thank Dr. MacEwen for the 
admirable picture, so bold in outline, and, at the same time, so 
rich in detail, of Dr. John Cairns. A somewhat similar volume 
is Reminiscences of Andrew A. Bonar, D D., edited by his Daughter, 
Marjory Bonar (same publishers). Dr. Bonar, as he appears in 
these notices, was not so many-sided a manas Dr. Cairns. The 
remarkable thing about him was the magnetic attraction of his 
personal piety. Possibly this quality and the incidents in which 
it results are less good to read about than to know by a personal 
| knowledge. Still the filial piety of Dr. Bonar’s daughter has done 
well in collecting and spreading these records. Dr. Bonar was 
the youngest of three brothers; of the three the best-known is 
Horatio, the writer of some of the best hymns in the language. 
| In the “ Abbotsford Series of Scottish Poets,” edited by George 
| Eyre-Todd (W. Hodge, Glasgow), we have the Scottish Poetry of 
the Seventeenth Century, containing the works of nine poets, Sir 
Robert Aytoun, Sir David Murray, Sir Robert Ker, Sir William 
Alexander, William Drummond, Montrose, and the three Semples 
of Beltrees, James (1565-1626), Robert (1595 1665) and Francis 
| (1616-82). Each collection is prefaced by a critical introduction. 
It is to be noted that all excepting the Semples wrote in English, 
| and that the earliest, Aytoun, is the smoothest versifier, except- 
ing, possibly, the latest Semple. Here is the first stanza of his 
“ To an Inconstant Mistress : ”— 
“ T loved thee once, I'll lve no more, 
Thine be the grief, as is the blame; 
Thou art not what thou wast before, 
What reason should I be the same ? 
He that can love un'oved again 
Hath better store of love than brain; 


God send me love my debts to pay, 
While unthrifts fool their love away.” 


Nonius Marcellus de Compendiosa Doctrina, I-III, Edited, with 
| Introduction and Critical Apparatus, by the late J. H. Onions. 
| (Clarendon Press.)—This volume, which appears under the care 
| of Professor W. M. Lindsay, contains the work which Mr. Onions, 
| at his lamented death in 1889, left ready for publication. Nonius 

Marcellus, of whose date and personality we know nothing, was 
a grammarian, the value of whose work lies not so much in any 
| critical acumen of his own, as in the fact that he has preserved 
a number of fragments from lost Latin poets. 
instance, who has saved the two elegant iambics from the satires 
of Ennius,— 











“*Enni poeta salve qui mortalibus 
Versus propinas flammeos medullitus,” 


where, for once at least, the iamb is not as rare as Horace would 
have us believe it is. It is needless to say that Mr. Onions’ work 
was most laborious and correct. 


Life of Ernest Renan. By Francis Espinasse. (Walter Scott.) 
—Ernest Renan was, as he was wont to say himself, a mixture of 
Breton and Gascon. ‘The story of his mental and spiritual 
development is one of the most curious on record. The Breton 
was predominant in his earlier years; in the latter the Gascon 
triumphed, even to the weakenings of the moral fibre, not in the 
man himself, but in the author. “As to the many, let them 
enjoy themselves,’ was his latest philosophy of morals. Mr. 
Espinasse deals with his subject in a very fair spirit. He is 
sympathetic, but not by any means blinded to the defects of hie 
hero. We cannot indeed allow that the Vie de Jésus and the 
volume which carried on the subject of Early Christianity have 
the merit which is here attributed to them. Renan had, it is 
true, a certain power of intuition; but his critical gift was of the 
smallest. Perhaps we should say that it was obscured by the 
sentimental in him. His own feelings were the canons by which 
he determined the authenticity of the utterances, the truth of 
the incidents, with which he had to deal. Mr. Espinasse himself 
tells us that “a faint hint is expanded and transformed into a 
copious and confident statement.” This was done, we are told, 
in order “to bring with perfect clearness before himself, and 
kefore his readers, the personages of whom, and the incidents of 
which, he is writing.” We concede that he produces pictures 
of the most vivid kind, but are they like the truth? May they 
not, on the contrary, be like the portraits of the old Scottish 








Kings which are hung up in Holyrood? 
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London Birds and Beasts, by J. T. Tristram Valentine, with a 
Preface by F. E. Beddard, F.R.S. (Horace Cox), is a collection 
of miscellaneous short papers descriptive of animals and insects 
added to the Zoological Society’s collection between the years 
1889 and 1892, with a series noting the habits of birds commonin 
London, such as the thrush, sparrow, wood-pigeon, starling, and 
rook; and an “ Appendix ” of extracts from old writers on natural 
history, in whose quaint stories the author of these notes was 
interested. The notes on the Zoo are pleasantly written, but 
give little that cannot be found under the same headings—such 
as “The Manatee,” “The Gaur,” “The Aye-Aye ”—in any good 
book on natural history, though this is in one sense a merit, if the 
book be used, as Mr. Beddard suggesis, for a guide to the Zoo. 

3ut the list of papers is too short to take the place of a handbook. 
Mr. Valentine Tristram quotes an interesting account of the 
capture of the young gaur presented to the Society in 1889 by Sir 
Cecil Clementi Smith. It was taken, with twenty-three others, 
by order of the Sultan of Pahang, who employed fifteen hundred 
men to enclose a whole herd on a promontory skirted by the river. 
The gaurs when enclosed fought with one another, and twelve 
were killed in a battle which lasted all night. But anecdotes 
of the “life and adventures” of the Zoo animals themselves 
are rare in these notes, which hardly bear out the promise 
suggested by the local title of “ London Birds and Beasts.” The 
London crow is omitted from separate notices of London 
birds. The notes on the other species contain nothing new, 
though Mr. Beddard in his preface mentions a curious habit that 
migrant birds have of alighting in the Zoological Gardens, 
attracted by the calls of the captive birds there. A digression to 
the Farne Islands gives the practical information that permission 
to visit them can be had on application to Mr. Cuthbertson, 
Seahouses, North Sunderland, or at the ‘Crewe Arms Hotel,’ Bam- 
borough, on the payment of a small fee, and signing an agreement 
not to take eggs or molest the birds. 


Herbal Simples, Approved for Modern Uses of Cure, by W. T. 
Fernie, M.D. (Simpkin and Marshall), is a well-written and well- 
arranged treatise on the medicinal value of common English plants 
of the garden and of the field. It is a vindication, by reference 
to chemical analysis and modern medical practice, of the old 
“herbals ;” a modern “herbal,” in fact, with the nonsense, and, 
unfortunately, the beautiful drawings of plants, omitted. Though 
the “green man”—the wandering herb-collector—only survives 
1s an inn-sign, there is a growing feeling that modern methods 
can detect and extract many useful cures from common plants, in 
which healing substances are stored by the secret working of 
Nature’s laboratory. Mr. Fernie has not erased from thelist a certain 
number of plants whose reputation still rests on slender evidence, 
and some are not only non-medicinal, but dangerous poisons, 
such as the yew, if we except one form of tincture made from the 
young shoots of the tree. But the great number of the common 
vegetables and plants to which healing as well ‘as nourishing 
properties can be ascribed, will strike every one who reads this 
interesting book. Asan example of an old medicinal favourite, 
we may take the elder flowers and berries, which produce two of 
the stock remedies of the country still-room, in the form of elder- 
berry wine and elder-flower water. The elder produces “ viburnic 
acid,’ which induces sweating, and is specially curative of 
bronchial inflammation. Parsley, the curative powers of which 
were so curiously exaggerated by the Greeks, yields “apiol,” a 
nervous sedative; watercress, once in great repute as an anti- 
scorbutic, is now proved to be especially rich in “ anti-scorbutic 
salts;” and the buttercup, whose acrid juice will cause an 
eruption resembling the skin-disease known as “shingles,” 
yields a tincture which, when taken in small doses, is considered 
by Dr. Fernie to be an effective cure for that complaint. Of 
recently introduced plants, the tomato is so extensively used in 
America to cure biliousness that a chemical extract from the 


fruit has almost superseded calomel. The balance between the | 


botanical, chemical, medical, and historical history of the plants 
is well kept, and the book is one of more general interest than is 
suggested by its title. 

Studies in the Evolution of Animals. By E. Bonavia, M.D, 
With 108 Illustrations. (Archibald Constable and Co.)—The 
last half of this book should have been omitted. It consists 
of miscellaneous papers on animal anatomy, and does not bear on 
the main purpose of the earlier chapters, which is sufficiently 
interesting by itself. Dr. Bonavia has been struck by tbe 
limited number of ornamental patterns seen on animals, and 
has tried to account for their origin. To do this, he has studied 
in detail the markings of mammals, and illustrated them by a 
number of admirable plates of skins, and portions of skins, with 
outline drawings showing varieties of the rosette pattern on 
dippled horses and cattle. His theory centres on the evolution 
of the “rosette” pattern. He finds the origin of this complex 


ornament in an original carapace, composed of rosettes, supposed 
to have been worn by the ancestors of existing species, which 
has left its traces on the skin, just as the plates cf crocodile 
armour have corresponding marks upon the hide. As evidence 
he takes the carapace of the extinct glyptodonts, which had a 
complete carapace cf bony rosettes, and concludes that the 
rosetted mammals are descended from “ extinct animals with 
a glyptodontoid carapace.” In the absence of any evidence 
given by the remains of fossil species that the rosetted cats 
were descended from creatures like a tortoise, we are deterred 
from following Dr. Bonavia any further in his ingenious course 
of reasoning. ‘I'he connection between the horse and the 
rhinoceros, and the fact that the latter is covered with a semi- 
plated skin, makes the theory more tempting in the case of 
striped and dappled equine creatures than in that of the cats. 
But the evidence that markings on animals follow the lines of 
internal structure, seems too strong to be shaken on the evidence 
adduced by Dr. B_navia. 

Birdcraft: a Field- Book of Two Hundred Song, Game, and 
Watir Birds. By Mabel Osgood Wright. Illustrated. (Macmillan 
and Co.)—New England ornithology gains little in interest 
from a perusal of the early chapters of this book. They 
are desultory impressions of the changes made by the seasons 
in bird life in the Eastern States, with remarks on the spring 
song of the commoner birds, nest-building, and the habitat 
of water-birds, which are mentioned by family and not by 
name. From the last chapter it is difficult to glean a single 
fact of practical interest. But the greater part of the work is a 
catalogue of two hundred birds of the United States, arranged 
in families, containing a systematic description of each species, its 
nest, eggs, range, and the character of its song or note. The 
illustrations, taken from the works of Audubon, Dr. Warren’s 
“Birds of Pennsylvania,” Dr. Kay’s “ Ornithology of the State 
of New York,” and Mr. J. L. Ridgway’s illustrations to Dr. 
Fisher’s “ Hawks and Owls of the United States,” are good and 
careful; but the short notes on the habits of the species are too 
slight and amateurish to be either useful or interesting. 

Birds, Beasts, and Fishes of the Norfolk Broad-land. By P. H. 
Emerson, M.R.C.S. Illustrated. (David Nutt.)—In his preface 
to this book the author goes out of his way to depreciate “ The 
Birds of Norfolk,” the work of the late Mr. Stevenson, whom 
he accuses of “ attempts at fine writing and poetry,” and of “ not 
knowing intimately the outdoor life of the birds he wrote about, 
from personal observation ;” his book he also considers “ stupidly 
illustrated.” We have referred again to “ The Birds of Norfolk.” 
Comparing the illustrations by the veteran Mr. J. Wolf in Mr. 
Stevenson’s third volume, with the photographs, mainly from 
stuffed birds, in Mr. Emerson’s work, and the matter and style of 
the former with that of the latter, we do not hesitate to say that 
we would prefer to own the single picture of the gulls’ colony in 
Scoulton Mere by Wolf, and the chapter on the grey-leg goose 
by Mr. Stevenson, to each and all of the illustrations and chapters 
in Mr. Emerson’s book. The latter has previously written much 
on the subject of the Norfolk Broads; but with the exception of 
a chapter on the habits of the marsh-harriers, and another on the 
hooded-crow, we see nothing to justify the publication of these 
obiter dicta on the birds of the district. The want of matter is 
not compensated by any grace of style, though Mr. Emerson 
claims to give an “artistic biography of every bird, beast, and 
fish” of the district. The following remarks introduce the 
“artistic biography” of the mallard:—“ A duck out of water is 





the embodiment of vulgarity, recalling a fat, big-boned, coarse 
woman ; and the drake recalls a variegated specimen of the horsey 
fraternity, for he is loud, has a certain stop-and-look-at-me air, 
and cannot walk.” The chapter on the swans of the Broads is 
unquotable. This is not a pleasant book. 

Economics and Socialism. By F.N. Laycock, B.A. (Swan Son- 
nenschein and Co.) —* To tax capital, which includes labour, is to 
tax labour, which should be left free. J.and alone should be 
taxed.” This is the significant sentence in Mr. Laycock’s volume. 
We shall not attempt to analyse or to refute the arguments by 
which he arrives at it; but we may remark that we raise more 
than £90,000,000 by taxation, and that the total rent of the land 
is £51,811,000 (the figure for 1877, and by this time seriously 
diminished). 

London Church Staves. By Mary and Charlotte Thorpe. (Elliot 
| Stock.)—This volume deals with one of the by-ways of English 

life. Some of our readers may have seen the preacher in a 
| London church preceded to the pulpit by an official carrying a 

staff. This staff is, so to speak, a cousin of the Lerd Mayor’s 

mace, and even related to the dignified symbol of authority that 

lies on the table of the House of Commons. Here we have an 
' account, illustrated by sketches, of the various staves which still 
_ exist, and, in most cases, are still used in London churches. 
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Alcock (C. W.), and Another, Famous Footba'lers (News of the World Office) 10/6 
Bradford (A. H.), Heredity and Christian Prob'ems, cr 8vo ...... (Macmillan) 5/0 
Foster (G. C.), gee Another, Elementary Treatise on Electricity and Mag- 









SID ccecchientnasshinseeatpinbequscndrtvebasnnedsortes esnaaisameueial (Longmans) 7/6 
Foyster (J. A. ne The New Matrimonial Code, cr 8vo pai wr ~ Maxwell) 2/6 
Fraser (Mrs. Hugh), The Brown Ambassador, cr Deer es acmillan) 3/6 
Gaye (S.), The * Honesty ” Dores, cr 8V0...........0-ceccscsesesseersssencesees (Jarrold) 2/6 
Gould (F. O.), Who Killed Oock Robin? cr 8vo...(Westminster Gazette Office) 6/0 
Gray (G. G.), Procedure in the House of Commons, 5, ER (H. Cox) 26 
Haz'ett (W. C.), The Coin Collector, cr 8V0 .............c0c0008 +... (Redway) 7/6 
Heurtley (0. A.), Wholesome Words : Sermons, cr 8y0 ee (Longmans) 5/0 
Inouye We 3 The Japan-Ohina War, 4t0...............cseeeseeereeceees (Murdoch) — 
Johnson (T. G.), Francois-Séverin ‘Marceau, 1769-1796, cr Bro (Bell) 50 
Kompert (L.), Christian and Leah, cr 870 ....06.....s..cceseeeseeceesesees ohees i Dent) 2/6 
Macmahon (E.), A Pitiful Passion, cr 8vo.. ..(Hovtchinson) 6/0 
Miscellanies, by Kishiorna, 8V0 .........corecsisesseseererseesescesssacerscesseres (Simpkin) 6,0 
Moulton ta G.), The Proverbs, 16mo.. SR FR OL (Macmillan) 2/6 


(Macmillan) 30/0 
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Purcell (EK. 8.), Life of Cardinal Manning, 2 vols, 8vo 
(News of t 
Lit brary), cr 8vo (Hutchinson) 1/6 


Racing Illustrate), Vol. T.Set0e ccs... 
Sturgis (J.), A Master of Fortune 











Wyke (S.), The Yorkshire Cousias, cr 8¥0..0....0...0:0c.csseeceeseeeeeeeeees (Simpkin) 6/0 
“LIBERTY” SALE OF 
SILKS, JEWELLERY, TAPESTRIES, 
STOCK-TAKING CASHMERES, SHAWLS, CRETONNES, 
SALE, VELVETEENS, FANS, MUSLINS, 
THIS DAY COSTUMES, CARPETS, CURTAINS, 
ot itedingn Bane. MANTLES, RUGS, SCRERNS, 
b ‘ MILLINERY, MATTINGS, BRIC-a-BRAC, 
Greatly reduced prices in all P ; 
Depart ments. AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


LIBERTY & CO., Lid, Regent Street, London, W. 


o.8 2 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


| DP'STRESSING HEADACHES, indigestion, 
| simulated neuralgia, and nervous depres- 
| sion, are frequently caused by some peculiarity 
of the Vision, which can at once be overcome 
by the use of proper glasses, 
STRAINED. SER 
“OUR EYES,” by 
JUHN BROWNING, F.RA.S., F.B.M.S., & 
(now in its Sixteenth Edition), price 1s, ; 
Or consult, free of charge— 
| MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
| President, of The Brit sh Optical ‘Association. 
} 63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 








VISION. 





The TIMES, December 29th, 1894, asks, in a Leader on 
“OUR DAUGHTERS” :— 

“What will the little stock of accumulatious which paterfamilias can hope to 
leave behind him, after he bas paid for his son’s education, provided for his 
widow, and been aggregated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, yield his girls 
to live on, and what other sources have they got ?”’ 


THE QUESTION 1s ANSWERED BY THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEw York. 


WHICH GUARANTEES FIVE PER CENT, 
UNDER ITS 
DEBENTURE POLICY, 
and also provides for Death Duties, Children’s Education, Marriage 
Settlements, or Business Capital, under one contract. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS ... ... 20. se see «1 £42,000,000. 





Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Offices; or to 
D. C. HALDEMAN, Genrral Manager for the United Kingdom, 
17 and 18 Cornhil', London, E.C. 





A Collection of Saki Bottles, Bowls, 
EXH | B IT | O N Vases, Rice Pots, Sweetmeat Plates, 


OF and other Examples of the Village 


J rN PAN E S E Pottery of Japan, made in the neigh- 
POTTERY. bourhoods of Kioto, Osaka, Kobe, 


Nagoya, Tokio, and Nagasaki. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, W'4¥one srneer, 


A USEFUL NEW YEAR PRESENT 


IS A BOX OF 
VESTAL 
VINOLIA 
SOAP. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 











EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
8 and 9 YORK PLAOR, BAKER STREET, W. 
(Founded 1949.) Pricc'pal: Miss EMILY PENROSE. 
SEs-1'N 1895 96. 
The LENT TERM will BE GIN on THURSDAY, January 16th. All inquiries 
as to lectures and residence in the College to be made to the Principal. 
LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
8 and 9 YURK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
(Founded 1849.) Princ'pal: Miss EMILY PENROSE, 
Training Department : 
Head.—Miss VIVIAN THOMAS, B.A, 
A-sisteymt —Miss LILIAN TALBOT, B.A. 

The SESSION of 1°93 wll BEGIN ou MONDAY, Japuary : 20th. Th's Depsrt- 
ment provides pro‘essicnal training in the theory and practice of teaching, with 
full preparation for the teachiog divlomas of London and Cambridge. 

Lucy J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


]DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress: Miss JAPP, B.A. 
a School Course includes the subj«cts of a High School curriculum. Natural 
Science, with Laboratory work; Drawing, Singing and Harmony, Needlework, 
and Physical Exercises. Fees, Four to Six Guineas a Term. Prospectuses, &c., 
can be obtained from the Secretary. The NEXT TERM COMMENCES 
JANUARY 2ist, 1896. Private Omnibuses daily from Moseley and Iandswortb. 
18 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 





© aici HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


President : LEWIS F FRY, Esq., M.P. 
Vice-President: THK VEN. THE ARCHDEACUN, OF MANCHESTER. 
Head-Wistress: MISS BURNS. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, January 22nd. 
Application for Admission may be made to the Sec retary, at the School; or to 
the Hon. Secretary, H. C. BARSTOW, Esq., Fern House, Clifton Down, Bristol 
Bcarding House: Miss IRWIN, 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 





ELLINGORE HALL, near Lincoln. 


SONS of GENTLEMEN, of good character, received from Public or Pre- 
paratory Schools for— 

1. Colonial and Agricultural Training. 

2. Other Occupation at Home or Abroad. 

Public School Discipline. 

Juniors, backward boys, and those whose future is uncertain continue a general 
practical education, with manual work, and much outdoor country life. 

Workshops, laboratories, studio, handicrafts, riding, &c. 

The hall is 200ft above sea jevel. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, January 21st. FRANK ADAMS, M.A. 


HARLOW, ESSEX (overlooking HERTS). 


M AR Y. 7 os C..0. bt. 8 GCG. BE. 
Warpen: Rev. L. B. TOWNE, Vicar St. a Baptist. 
‘Heap-Masrer and Cuapiain: Rev. 8. G. JOEL, M.A., formerly 
Assistant Master, Oundle. 
PREPARATORY CLASSES to enable boys to compete for open rie jug 
and to secure good places on entering the Public Schools. Obapel. Gym- 
nasium, &c, 

ReFerences: The Lord Bishop cf Peterborough, Dr. Haigh Brown, Charter- 
house; Rev. Canon Bell, Marlborough College; sir Dyce Duckworth, M.D., 
LL.D., Hon. Physician to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales ; Sir Edward R. Russell” 
Liverpool. Terms, sixty guineas.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 


HRisS T COLLEGE, BRECON. 
There will be a SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on JANUARY 15th. 
For particulars, apply to Rev. R. H. CHAMBERS, Head-Master. 














if IGH-CLASS SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 

MEN, — Exceptional opportunities for Accomplishments and Foreign 
Languages, Students prepared for Examinations if desired. Every home c:m- 
fort, with individual care and attention; healthy neighbourhood, gravel soil, 
large house, tennis ground, gymnasium, Moderate Fees. —Address, PRINCIPAL, 
Upton House, Upton, near Slough. 


HE MISSES LOCKWOOD have VACANCIES for 
a a FEW YOUNG LADIES wishing to fin'sh their education under the best 
Lond: n Masters, Also for YOUNGKR PUPILS, to follow the usual course of 
a high-class education, with all the advantages of a refined home. Highest 
references,—Address, 73 Holland Road, Kensington, London. 











CHAPPUIS’ 
DAYLIGHT 
REFLECTORS 
PROMOTE HEALTH, COMFORT, AND ECONOMY. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST-FREE. 
Factory—60 FLEET STREET, LONDOR, E.C. 
oN ELDERLY GENTLEMAN and his WIFE wish to 


find a quiet, comfortable, and refined home, as paying gyests, in a large 
country-houre or vicarage, on South Coast, Sursex, ‘Hants, or Dorsetshire; must 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 

COLOURS, 54 PALL MALL EAST.—WINTER EXHIBITION NOW 
OVEN from 10 till 5, Admission, ls,; Catalogues, 64.—SAML. J. HODGSON, 
R.W.S., Secretary. 


EMUNERATION UNIMPORTANT. — ENGLISH 

LADY, lorg resident abroad, wishing for change in England, speaking 
French and German wel], OFFERS LESSONS in both. Would coach boys or 
for Group B. Higher Cambridge. Comfortab'e home essential.—“ H. R.,” Orisp’s 
Library, Arcade, West Bournemouth, 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 











be within easy reach of the sea, and near good town or "village. —Addrese, Mr, 





Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees. For Prospectas, &., ois to the Head- 
Master, J. D. McCLURE, M.A., LL.M., to the Boarding- House eter or to the 
Secretary.—LENT TEKM BEGINS MONDAY, January 13tb, 
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Cheques and Post-Ofice Orders (369 Strand) see to “ John 
Baker.” 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
spon matters of business, should Nor be addressed to the Epiror, but 
to the PuBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
satel not later than the first yet on ieee 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d, each. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 
anpD UpHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. Brentano's, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; and Tue 
Harouip A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 King Street West, Toronto, 
Canada, where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 


received. 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
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OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINE3.—The Courre of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for kmployment in Europe, India, ard the Colonies, About FORTY 
STUDENTS w'll be admitted in September, 1896, The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Ay puintments as Assistant Engiueers in the Pablic 
Works | epartment, and Three Appoin' ments as Assistant Superintend:nts in the 
Teleg aph De partment. —For said culars apply to SECRETARY at tLe College. 
T EALTHY EDUCATION, BEDALES.—A SCHOOL 
for BOYS (9-17), All usual subjects taught on modern method: 
Pr.ctical training in Workshops, Laboratories, and a Farm of fifty acres, under 
Mansger with Colonial experience, Religious teaching, undenomirational, 
Pre-ent numbers, 30. Visits invited.—Apply to J. H. BADLEY, M A., Bedales, 
Hay ward’s Heath, Sussex, 


( LIVER’ S ‘MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 

Large, well-built establizhment; thirty rooms for sixty boarders ; small 
boys very successful in London Matriculation Exawina- 
Excellent 








(lasses; sirong staff; 
tion. Very he althy, bracing air; ; every care taken of delicate boys. 
cricketfield, playgroux id, and workshop. 


Mex? VIEW, HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—The NEXT 

TERM WILL BEGIN on MONDAY, Jannary 20th. Reference kindly 
allowed to Mrs. Benson, Lambeth Palace, 8S.E.; Professor G, Carey Foster, 18 
Daleham Gardens, Hampstead; Professor Jobn Ruskin, Brantwood, Coniston ; 
and others.—For prospectus apply to Miss HELEN E. BAYNES 








ANGUAGES and SCIENCE.—Mr. H. A. CLAY, M.A., 
RECEIVES THREE or FOUR PUPILS to ATTEND the ZURICH 
CANTONAL SCHOOLS, and FEDERAL POLYTECHNIC, which gives thorough 
— in Chemistry, Electricity, and Engineering: Diploma.—Plattenhof, 
avich, 





UDOR HALL SCHOOL, FOREST HILL, S.E.— 
ADVANCED MODERN EDUCATION for GIRLS.—Principal and Head- 
Mistre:s: Mis. HAMILTUN, Girton, Cambridge.—Professors Seeley, F.R.S., 
J. W. Hales, M.A., H. E. Malden, M.A., G. Garcia, R.A.M., Emil Keich, Dr. Jur, 





MM. Larpent and Pradeau, Herren, Loman and Gottheimer, & Large 
gymnasium, tennis, swimming, ridiug.—Prospectus on application. 
;DUCATION.—A few YOUNG LADIES of good 


position KECEIVED. Highest Educational advantages, combined with 
every home comfort, and individual care and attention. Keferences permitted 
‘to his Grace the Archbishop of York, Rev. Canon Dackworth, Colonel Swiney, 
and Parents cf Pupils.—*D. C, L,” Lane’s Library, FitzJohn’s Parade, 
gee ad, near Lenten. 





by a LADY. 
hd, per Sheet, 


NICHO! SON, 15 Lloyd Sqvare, re erkenwell, W.0, 


T-rms:—Is per Thousend Words, or 
Miss L. 


pre) WRITING WANTED 








THE LEYS SCHOOL, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The SPRING TERM COMMENCES on WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 22nd, 


The New SCIENCE BUILDINGS offer every facility for all branches of 


scientific study. 


SUCCE:SES LAST TERM:— FIVE ENTRANOE SOCHOLARSHIPS in 
ECIENCE and MATHEMATIOS at the UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE. 


For Prospectus, &c., apjly to the Head Master, the Rev. Dr. MOULTON, 
Roxat AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER, 

For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 28th, 1896, 








ING’S ‘SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 
Rev. T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Master at Harrow.—Fitty Foundation Scholarships in the School and valuable 
Exhibitions to the Universities, Boys pass direct to Woolwich and Sanchurst. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 23rd.—PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 
for BOYS under 13. 





AY WOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—Large House, and eight acr2s of land. Gymnasium; 

Kiding. Number of Girls limited to twenty. Prispectus on application to 

Miss 8. CARR, The School is recommended by Miss Wordsworth, Principal 
of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 





ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON (Founded A.D. 1519).—A 

First Grade Endowed School fur Universities. Army and other Examina- 

tions. Valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions, Highest inclusive fee, 55 guineas, 
—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
geined at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healtby situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 


YREBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 and 3 TREBOVIR 

ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.—ADVANCED and ELEMENTARY 

CLASSES.—Principal: Mrs. W. R. COLE.—The NEXT TERM will COMMENOE 
THURSDAY, January 16th, 1896, : on application. 


UN DLE “SCHOOL. — Classical, Modern, Science, and 
Engineer ng sides.—Fees from £65 to £754 year. Since September, 1892, 
Thirteen Open Scholarsh ps and Exhibitions have been gained at the Universi- 
ties. —-NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 17th.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 














ORSE CLIFF SCHOOL, BOSCOMBE CHINE 
BOURNEMOUTH, for BOYS from 6 to 14.—Mrs, JAMES MACDONEL 
assisted by Resident Masters and a Trained Goverress, prepares Boys for the 
Pubtic Schools. House stands on cliff overluoking ses, south aspect; sheltered 
playground ; field for games. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 Guineas according to age, 





AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI.— EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
French, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Examinations. Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Mis: 
WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame 
de WORMS. Escort January 9th. 


ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. Head-Master—Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A. 
Scholarships, Swimming Bath, Laboratory. 

Fees from 14 t» 18 Guineas per Term 
TERMS COMME: NCE in JANUARY, MAY, and SEPTEMBER. 








2g EDW ARD’ S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded = to provide Education for Gentl+ men’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on cefin'te Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Clergymen, £60); Day Boys, 21 guincas. Classical and 
Modern sides. Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 29th.—Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., 


Warden. 
gr ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B 


ANOR HOUSE SCHOOL, CLAPHAM, S.W. 
Head-Master: F. C. MAXWELL, M.A., LL.D. (Cantab.) 
Careful training in character; good organisation for work and play. One- 
third of school submitted to public examination every year. 











BF fee CC. © kb. ds EB. &. EBs 


EDINBURGH. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, JANUARY 16th. 
Applications for Prospectuses, &c., to be addressed to Mr. JACKSON, 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The SECOND TERM of the TWENTY-S! SECOND SESSION in the DEPART- 
MENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS BEGINS TUESDAY, 
January l4th. The Classes prepare for University Degrees in Arts, Science, and 
Medicine, as well as for various Prvufessious.—Prospeciuses of Diy ‘ond Evening 
Cla: ses » ay be had (pos st-free) from the REGISTRAR. Lyddon Hall is open for 
the Residence of S.udents whose homes: are at a d stance from Lee’s, 








ee 
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HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS, LIMITED, 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


Preparation for and introduction to Colonial life, &c. Fine Sea air. Mixed 
farms 1,800 acres. Dairy School. Veterinary. Surveying. Horticulture. Work- 
shops, %c.—Full information from the Director at above acdres:, or from 
6 Victoria Street, Wes bnlnster abbey. 


ADLEY COLLEGE. _SCHOLARSHIPS, 1996. Teo 
cf £80, one of £50, one of £40, Election, July 17th.—For particulars, 
apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 








0 INVALIDS. —A List of Medical Mets! in all sake, 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving ig Sell articulars and 
forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, chools also re- 
commended,—Address, Mr. G. B. STOOKER, 6 Lancaster Plc e, Strand, W.C. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS. — The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Kxaminations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


EAD-MASTERSHIP. — LIVERPOOL INSTITUTE 
3 HIGH and COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS,—The Directors de ire to receive 
APPLICATIONS for the HEAD-MASTHRSHIP of these Schools. Tho sidary 
is £800 per annum. No resid-nce is provided. Preference will b+ given to Candi- 
dates who are between 30 and 40 years of age, and pos-ess good mathematical and 
scientific qualifications. The selected Candi’ate will be required to give the 
whole of his time to the duties «f his office. Printed particnlars may be 
obtained by applying by le‘ter only to the undersigned, to whom Candidates are 
requested to send in their applications, with copies of te timonia!s, marked 
‘* Head-Mastership,”’ on or before JANUARY 3lst, 1893. 

Mount Street, Liverpool, HAROLD WHALLEY, 
December 27th, 1895, Secreta rs. 


IN GS COOL LE Ga, LONDON. 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
15 KENSINGTON SQUARE (close to High Street, Kensington S‘ation), 
Under the Patronage of H.R.H. the PRINCKSS of WALES. 
In this Departmen’ Lectures are given to Ladies in the various sabjects of a 
UVauiversity Education by Professors and Lecturers on the Staff of King’s College. 
The Lectures are adapted to staden’s above the age of 16, 
In add.tion to the usnal Lectures, — Courses will be given as follows :— 
Literature of the Age of Aune ... ‘ Edmund Goss, 
Gre-k Archit cture W. Church Howg ite. 
Early Drama'‘ic Music and Musical Form . Prof. J. F. Bridge, Mu:,Doe, 
The LENT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, January 20t”. 
For further toleenestion apply to the Vice-Princ'pu, M's: L. M. FAITH FULL, 
13 Kensington Sq.are, who will forward a full sj llabus of Lectures on receipt of 
four stamps. 


tr ORs Ss HOSPITAL, 
HYDE PARK OORNER, 8.W. 
Additional ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most earnest’y solicited. 
Bankers—London and County Bank, A'brrt Gate, 8.W. 
His Graca the Duke of WrestMIssTrR, K.G, 
TimoTHYy HoimeEs, Esq. 




















2 Treas urers. 
C. L. TODD, Secretary. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowercd by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
Janded property. 





HE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY, 
Chief Office—SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
President—The Right Hon. the EARL of ABERDEEN, 

This SOCIRTY suppies Trusses, Klastic Stockings, Crutches, Artificial 
Limbs, Artificial Eyes, &c., aid every other description cf mechanical support 
to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease. 

Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches are lent to the afflicted upon the 
recomm *ndat:on of S .bscrib rs. 

20,046 Appliances given in 1895. 

Annual Subscriptions cf 10s 6d.,or Life Subscript’on of 5 Guineas, entitles to 
Two Recommendations por Annum ; the nuwber of Letters increasing in prop:r- 
tion to amount of contribution. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will te 
thankfu' ly received by the Rankers, Messrs. Barclay and Co, Lombard Street, 
or by the Secretary at the Office of the Society 

R ICHARD O. TRESIDDER, Secretary, 








NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
peeves OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Patron—THE QUEEN, 


The ro'e object of the Society is to secure to every child in the land that its 
life shall be at least endurable. It does this with great success by enforcing and 
by encouraging the reasonable treatment of children by their parents. 

The following is the record of the numbers of the children in the nation on 
whose behalf it has enforced its « bject : — 

106,161—Sufferers from Neglect and Starvation. 
41,226—Sufferers from Violence. 
21,916—Little Things Exposed to Suffering to draw the Jazy and cruel 
c’ arity of the street. 
7,°53—Pitiable Girl-chid V.citims of Horrible Sersualitr. 
3,897—Little Flaves of Improper and Hurtful Kmp!oyment and Dan- 
gerous Performances. 
1,067—Where ill-treatment ended fatally. 

Chairman of Committee, Tot Fart or AncesTER; Directorand Secretary, Rev, 
BexsaMin WavGu: Assistant Secretary, Miss Mary P. Bo.ton ; Treasurer, Hon, 
Evetyy Husparp; Bankers, THE BaNk O¥ ENGLAND, 


7 Harpor Street, London, W. Cc. 


ONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK (Limited). 


Notice is Hereby Given, that the 6 ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the 
Proprietors of this Bank will be held at the He ad-Office in Lothbury, on 
WEDNESDAY, Jenuary 15th next, at One o’c’ock precise’y, to declare a 
Dividend, to submit for confirmation the election of the Right Hon. Lord Loch, 








WARD & DOWNEY’S LIST. 


NOW READY.—BY J. F. HOGAN 


THE SISTER DOMINIONS : through Canada 


to Australia by the New Imperial Railway. 1 vol. crown Sto, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
* Presents us with a se:ies of striking and instructive }ictures of all that is 
worth sceing in Canada, and Australia, with the ports of call en route.”” 
—European Mail, 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY.—BY B. R. BELLOC. 


IN A WALLED GARDEN. By Madame Bzssiz 


RAYNER BeL1oc. 1 vol. crown 8vo, art linen, 6s. Personal Resollections of 
George Eliot, Mary Howitt, Basil Montagn, Adelaide Procter, Mrz. Jameson, 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton,” Cardinal Manning, Mrs. Booth, &c. 
“A fascinating book, One of the sunniest, freshest, and in the highest sense 
most entertaining of volumes.”’—Literary World, 


NOW READY.—BY W. CARLTON DAWE. 


THE HISTORY OF GODFREY KINGE: 


A Novel. By W. Cartron Dawe, Author of the ‘‘ Emu’s Head,” &>. 1 vol, 
crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6s, 


NOW READY.—BY HENRY MURRA 


THE ORDEAL OF THOMAS TAFFLER : 


COSTERMONGER, A Story by Henry Murray, Author of “A Man cf 
Gen‘us,” &c. With Illustrations and Cover Dcsign by B. 8, Le Fauu, feap, 
8vo, paper covers, ls, 

NOW READY.—BY K, S. MACQUOID. 


HIS LAST CARD: a New Novel by KarHarine 


S. Macquorp, Author of “At an Old Chateau,” &. 1 vol. crown 8y-, 
cloth extra, 6s. 
“To come upen a novel like this, after recent experiences, is like coming out 
of a dever hospital into the open air.”—Graphic, 


NOW READY.—B8BY R. LUOAS. 


FELIX DORRIEN: a Novel. By R. Lucas. 


With Illustrations by the Lady Boston. 1 vol. crown 8vo, art linen, 6s, 
“The s‘cry is happily conceived and is developed with conspicuous ski }, 
abound ng as it does in striking situations and cleverly written passage-.” 
—Scotsman, 
“The author, it is apparent, knows the world of politics well. The story is 
undeniably c'ever, and shoald do much to enhance the reputation a!ready gaine1 
by the Author of “ Hoist with ber Own Petard.”—Dundee Courier, 


NOW READY.—BY PAUL CUSHING. 


THE SHEPHERDESS OF TREVA: a Novel. 


By Pavut Cusurne, Author of “ The Blacksmith of Voe,” &c. 3 vols. crown 
8vo, cloth, 15s, net. 
** Exceedingly good reading.”—Svotsman, 
NOW READY.—BY RICHARD DOWLING. 


BELOW BRIDGE. By Ricwarp Dow inc, 


Author of ‘A Baffling Quest,” &. 3 vols., 15s, net. 
“The plot is ingenious and cleverly worked out, and its sensationalism is 
neither coarse nor communplace.”—Scotsman, 





WARD & DOWNEY, Limited, 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 


AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


BURKE’S 
PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, &c., 


FOR 1896, 58th EDITION, 
Nearly 2,000 pp., super-royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 38: 


““Whi'e most other publications of the k’nd form most useful indexes to ths 
living members of the Aristocracy, Sir Bernard Burke's handsome voiume 
per hapa) the most useful and valuable comparion to the students of Knygii h 
History.”—Times, 
“The foremo-t place among works of reference is c'aimed, almost by traditional 
right, Ly Sir Bernard Burke's ‘ Dict ovary of the Peerage and Baronetag»,’ 
which still remains the Standard Authority as to Aristocratic Lineaye.” 
Whitehali Review. 
‘Constant reference to the yazes cf ‘ Borke’ erabl s us to testify to i's iv- 
variable accuracy...... For completene:s av d compr-tensiveness on all matte s 
contested with Titles of honour it is nusu’ passed.”"—Court Journal, 
** An indispensable companion to all classes, ’—Ilustrated London News, 





HARRISON and SONS, 

Booksellers to her Majesty the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
59 PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W., 

And idl be obtained of all BDoshertlere, 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


ConrTEXTS. JANUARY, Prics 2, 6a, 
EPiIsopES O¥ THE Monts. 
AMERICAN Potitics, By Moreton Frewen. 
THE AkMrD PEACE—NeEw Ste. By Sidney Low. 
Is BRITISH HOUSEKEEPING A Success? By Mrs, Francis Darwin. 
THE Ciaims oF VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. By EH. R. Woodhouse, MP, 
A Pura FoR VARIETY IN TaxaTiox. By Hartley Withers. 
ADVERTISEMENT AS A GENTLE ART. By an Editor, 
OuR MILITARY PROBLEM—FOR CIVILIAN READERS. By Captain Mass-, 

Coldstre um Guarda. 

GrorcEe Borrow. By James Hooper, 
A NatIonaL CuorcH SusTentTatTion Funp, By the Dean of Norwich. 
THE FQuEEze. By Frederick Greenwood, 


London: Epwarp ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 





G.C.B., G.0.M.G., who has been ucminated by the Board «f Directors in the 
place of the Right Hon. Sir Hercules Rotiucov, Bart , G.C.M.G.. resigned; to 
elect Three Directors in the place of Jolin Sanderson, Ksquire, Char’es Edward 
Johnstone, E-quire, and es Leaf, Esquise, who retire by rotatior, but, 
being eligible, offer themselv:s for re-« yn; and to elect Two Anditors, the 
resent auditors, Eduia Water hous e I re (cf the firm of Mes-rs. Price, 
Yoodhouse, and 'Co.) «nd xand g, Evquire (of the firm «f Mes:is. 
Torquard, Ycungs, ligt f r tuemselse3 tor 1e-e ection. 
November 27th, 18 A. M. HAWTHORN, Secretary, 
Prop: itors registered in the Bocks cf the Cumpany on December 31st w ll 
be entitle? to tl xe Dividend for the ca rent half-e:r on th: nawber of Shares 
then sta: d'ng in their 1 ¢s, e-tive names. 












H. SOTHERAN and C0O., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC IN3TI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purcha-es. Specimen Nu ubcr post-fros. 
LIBRARIES FURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALUGUED & ARRANUED. 
Tilegrapic Address: Bookues, Loxpox. Code: Unicopr 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PiCCADILLY, W., LONION, 
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THE . 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


FOR JANUARY 
Commences A NEW VOLUME, 


And Contains Contributions by 


HENRY M. STANLEY, M.P. 
“THE ISSUE BE! WEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND AMERICA.” 


EDWARD DICEY, C.B. 
“ COMMON-SENSE AND VENEZUELA.” 
JAMES LONG. 
“CAN THE EMPIRE FEED ITS PEOPLE ?” 
OUIDA. 
“THE UGLINESS OF MODERN LIFE.” 
JOSEPH R. DIGGLE. 
“REOPENING THE EDUCATION SETTLEMENT OF 1870.” 
ATHELSTAN RILEY. 
“REOPENING THE 
ARCHIBALD LITTLE. 
“IN THE WILD WEST OF CHINA.” 
PRINCE KROPOTKIN. 
“MUTUAL AID AMONGST MODERN MEN.” 
J. GENNADIUS. 
*“ERASMUS AND THE 
MRS. STEPHEN BATSON. 
“THE RULE OF THE 
LESLIE STEPHEN. 
“BISHOP BUTLER’'S APOLOGIST.” 
M. G. TUTTIETT (Maxwell: Gray). 
«TUE ADVANTAGE OF FICTION,” 
THE REV. DR. JESSOPP. 
“CHURCH DEFENCE OR CHURCH REFORM.” 
THE RIGHT HON. SIR ALGERNON WEST. 
“ENGLISH PRISONS.” 
THE REV. J. GUINNESS ROGERS. 
“A SEPTUAGENARIAN’S RETROSPECT.” 
PROFESSOR H. ANTHONY SALMONE. 
“ISTHE SULTAN OF TURKEY THE TRUE KHALIF OF ISLAM ?” 


(1). 


EDUCATION SETTLEMENT OF 1870.” (2.) 


MRS. 


PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK.” 


LAYWOMAN.” 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, and CO., Limited. 


FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


- 





Pivaons {His Grace the ARCH BISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
: His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 

Prrstpent—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
warRMAN—The Very Kev. the DKAN of eae Depury-CHaIrnMaN—The Hon. EDWARD W. 
JOUGLAS, 

Puysician—J, KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. Actuary—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq,, F.1.A. 

SrcreTaky—G. H. HODGSON, Keq., M.A. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


(For Qualification see Prospectus.) 


Accumulated Fund, £3,902,853. Annual Income, £395,073. 
BONUS YEAR, 1896.—All with-projit Policies in forces on June Ist, 1896, will shave in the distribution, 
SPECIAL FEATURES :— 


1.—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 
IMMEDIATE Bonus, 

2,—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
missi0N paid for the introduction of business. 

3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the genera! population. 

4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCrEPTIUN- 
ALLY LAKGE Bonuses to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3lst, 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,512. 

5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UnireD KInepom. 

6.—Assured Mewbers have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 

WHOLE-LIFE axp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES Grantep at Low PREMIUMS, WIfH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 





ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c¢., 
PROMPTLY AND EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


DATURA TATULA. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


Notice.—The TEMPLE BAR 


MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 1896, contains 
among other articles of interest: —THe MapouNa 
or A Day. Chaps. 19-22—Fieetina THURLow: 
His Fors anp Frigenps—THe CREW OF THE 
*Fiyine DutcHMan ’—Worpswortn’s “ Parson 
Sympson ’—OaTS AND THEIR AFFECTIONS. Part 
J.—Lions 18 THE TwenTIES~A Dream oF 
HERRICK~— HawortH Turrty-Seven Years Aco 
—A RIDE WITH ‘STARLIGHT,’ &&, 





New Works, 


NOW READY. 


AT the COURT of the AMIR. 


By Joun ALrrep Gray, M.B., lat» Surgeon to 
His Highness the Amir of Afghanistan. With 
Porta ait and other Lilustratio:s. In 1 vol. demy 
Sve, lés. 


NOW READY. 


The KEELEYS : On the Stage 


and at Home. By Watter Goopman. With 
Fo: traits and other Lilustration:. Ia vol. 
demy 8vo, 14°, 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


MEMORIES of FATHER 


HEALY, Parish Priest cf Ballybrack aud Little 
broy. With a Portrait of Father Healy. In 
1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





NOW READY. 


The ROMANCE of JUDGE 


KHTCHUM. ty H. ANNESLEY VACHELL, 
Author of “*The Model of Christian Guy,” &c. 
In 1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOW READY. 


A CLEVER WIFE. By W. 


PetrempGr, Author of “Teliing Storns,” &c. 
In 1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOW READY. 


UP in ARMS. By Mancery 
Houuis, Author of “ Audrey,’ “ Through Tri:k 
and Thin,” &s. In 3 vo's. fcap. Svo, 12s 

RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





THE 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Ne. 318 for JANUARY. 

Txe Heap-Mastrrs’ CONFFRENCE. 

Tne Stupy oF Mora Sciences aT CamMprRIDGe. 
Views ON THe Report. Mr. J. H. Yoxall and Miss 
F. M tca fe, 

THE GROWTH OF THE DrRaly. 

“Bu-sy’s Awrut Reign.” By Fester Watson. 
Pcsuic EXaMIsaTIONS IN GEOGRAPAY AND IES 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

OccasionaL Not+s —TEcHNICAL EpvcatTieyx, 
Tue TeacHERS’ GoUlip OF GREAT BRITAIN 
IRELAND 

THe Mov ks LanGoaGe ASSOCIATION, 
ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS IN THE 
ScHOOLS OF SCOTLAND. 
UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS, 
COLONIAL AND FORE:GN NoTES:—United S*ates— 
Frauce—Russ a—Cape of Gooi Hops—India, &e 
CORRESPONDENCE: — Mr, Ass stant -Comms i ner 
Laurie’s Report—The R yal Commis-icn— Mued 
Sc ool-—Suwlaries of Assistant-Masters—A Plei fir 
Latiu Verse, &c. 

REVIEWS AND Minor Notices :—Rasball’s Un'ver- 
siticts of Europe in the Midile Ages—biasdey’s 
* Wolfe” — Mial.’s Natural History of 
Insects, &c. 

Prize Competitions, &c, 


Price 6d.; per post, Sd, 
Orrices: 86 Fieet Srreet, Lonpox, F.C 


AND 


SrcoyDaRT 


2Qtatic 








ENTENCED to Death.—These ase 


————- | 9 the most terribly significant three words we 
have in the English language. Thovsinds cf 
wretched creatures, whose lives have beeem» 


forfeited to the outraged laws of their country. 
base heard them pronounced with feeings of 
sickening terror. The man who has negiec ed the 
most simple laws of health feels that all is indeed 
lost, when the dread sentence i: pronounced by th» 
doctor, who has u«d all his med:wal skill upon h m, 
in vain, In tie latter case, however, the door «f 
hepe tas teen opened, through the medium of 
H: lioway’s Pills and Ciotment, They have eff: eted 





Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 68., 88., and 15a, Tobacco—Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burving, 
2a, 6d., 58., and 1Cs, SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London; and of Chewists every vbere 





a cure at the last mom mt, as thousands of testi 
mouials, being coustantly :ecsi red, will prove. 
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DOWNEY AND GO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


STEPNIAK’S LAST BOOK. 


KING STORK AND KING LOG: a Study 


of Modern Russia. 2 vols. crown 8vo, lds. 
“A truly appalling book.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
“The pr thes of outrage and wrong which crowd the pages of these volames 
will come as a shock and a surprise to many.”—Daily Chronicle. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


RUSSIA UNDER THE TZARS. A New 
and Oheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


For all who would form an adequate idea of the condition of Ruaszia...... 
Stepniak’s work is indispensab!e.”— Spectator. 


Demy 8vo, with 22 Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 


HYDE PARK FROM DOMESDAY BOOK 


TO DATE. By Joun AsHTON. 

“‘ Hyde Park w'th its scenes of fashion and riot; its duels, reviews, and sports, 
ancient and modern: and all the memories gay and sombre that gather about 
the Row and the Marble Arch, Tyburn Tree, and the Serpentine, is surely one of 
the most tempting and pregnant themes that could be chosen by a historian of 
London localities.’’—Scotsman., 


NEW HISTORICAL ROMANOE. 


A FALLEN STAR: a Story of the Scots 


of Frederick the Great. By Cuartes Lowe. Crown 8yvo, w:th Illustra- 
tions by G. Paterson, 6s. 

“4 brilliant and enthralling piece of fi:tion.”—St. James’s Budget. 

* An admirable piece of work.” —Daily Chronicle, 

“ Surprisingly vivid and exciting.” —World, 

“Pull of stirring ice:dent.”—Newcastle Leader. 


NEW STORY BY F. M. ALLEN. 


THE LITTLE GREEN MAN. By the Author 
of ‘* Through Green Glasses.” Tlustrated by B.S. L, Fanu. 3s, 6d. 
“ A delightful story.”—Times, ’ 
“an excellent Irish fairy-ta'e,’’—Manchester Guardian, 
“The little book is full of hamour,””—Academy, 
“ Must be hailed with unqualified delight. It presents the happiest combina- 
tion of genial, gentle, and humorous writing.” —Lloyd’s, 


12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 





Mr. LEONARD SMITHERS begs to 
announce that on the 11th day of January, 
1896, wll be published Number One of 


THE SAVOY, 


A New Illustrated Quarterly, 
EDITED BY ARTHUR SYMONS, 


CONTAINING THE FOLLOWING :— 


LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


On Gone TO CuurcH. An Aiticle by G. Bernard Shaw. 

To Nancy. A Story by Frederick Wedmore. 

ManpoumnrF. A Poem, transla‘ed by Arthur Symons from the Fétes Galantes 
of Paul Verlaine (illustrated). 

A Goop Princr., An Article by Max Bee: b ha, 

Tue Eyks or Prive, A Story by Ernest Dowson. 

‘tue THREE Musicians. A Poem by Aubrey Beardsley (illustrated), 

Z°LA: THE Maw AND HIS WorRK. An Artizie by Havelock bliis, 

‘wo Love Porms—TuEe SHapowy Horses; Tue Travalt or Passion, By 
W. B. Yeat-. 

Dierre; 1895. An Article by Arthur Symons (illustrated), 

Eten. A Story by Rudolph Dircks, 

Sra-Music. A Poem by Mathilde Blind. 

A GoLpEN DecapE In EnGuisH ArT. An Article by Joseph Pennell (illustrated), 

A GLASS OF WHISKEY. A Story by Humphrey Jamcs, 

IMPENITENTIA ULTIMA, A Poem by Ernest Dowson. 

THE BINDING OF THE Harr. A Story by W. B. Yeats. 

On ORITICISM AND THE OniTIC, An Essay by Selwyn Image, 

THE WanpereRS, A Poem by Arthur Symons. 

Unper THE Hitt. A Romantic Story by Aubrey Beardsley. Chaps. 1-3 
(illustrated by the Author). 


ART CONTRIBUTIONS, 


CovER.—TITLE-PAGE.—CONTENTS-PAGE. Designed by Aubrey Beardsley. 
A LitHograPH. By C. H. Shannon. 
aa A Wood Engraving from a water-colour Drawing by Charles 
onder, 
Regent STREET, Lonpon. After a Pen-and-Ink Drawing by Joscph Pennell. 
THE THREE Musicians.—TaiL-PIECE. By Aubrey Beardsley, 
La PaRISIENNE. By Louis a. 
Tue BaTHERs.—THE Moska. By Aubrey Beardsley. 
CHLOE, 7 W. Rothenstein. 
bt 


THE OLD ARTIST. 
Haroxp. }By F, Sandys, ' Reproduced from Once a Week. 
A Desien By J, McNgILt WHISTLER. 


CaRICATURE OF Mz. BEERBOHM TREE, A Wood Engraving after the Drawing 
by Max Beerbohm. 

THAULOW, THE NORWEGIAN PAINTER, AND HIS Famity. After the Oil Painting 
by Jacques F. Blanche. 

A Heap, After a Crayon Drawing by J. Lemmen (printed in sanguine). 

THE Frying Ass: a SCENE FROM Voutatan's ‘La PoceLtye,’ Reproduced 
from an E‘ching by W. Rothenstein. 

Tue Appt.—THE ToILeT.—TuHE Froir BEARERS. By Aubrey Bc ar dsley. 

4 Lance Curistmas Carp. By a we'l-known Artist. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 
EFFINGHAM HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C. 








MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Demy 4to, 21s. net, bound in parchment. 


A LONDON GARLAND. Selected from 


Five Centuries of English Verse, By W, E. HENLEY, With Pictures by 
Members of the Society of Iliustrators, 


TIMES.—* This beautiful volume, come'y in appearance, sumptuous in paper 
and print, attractive in contents, poetic and pictorial,” 


8vo, 30s. net. 


THE LIFE OF CARDINAL MANNING, 


Archbishop of Westminster. By EpMunpD Suertnan Pcrcect, Member of 
the Roman Academy of Letters. In2 vols. With Portraits. 
[Ready January 10th, 
EIGHTEENTH THOUSAND, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. By 


Rupyarp Kipiine. Illustrated by J. Lockwood Kipling, O.1.F. 


LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS.—The People’s Edition. 


Demy 16mo, 1s. net, cloth, and 1s, 6d, net, Persian, each volume, 


Vol. V. WILL WATERPROOF, and other 


Poems, 


Vol. VI. THE PRINCESS. Books I.-III. 


NEW BUDGET.—“ Nothing daintier in form or more readable type could be 
dcsired,” 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 
HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By 


Joun RicuarD Green, M.A. Vol. II. The Charter, 1216-13u7 ; The Parlia- 
ment, 1307-1400. Globe 8vo, 5s, 


POEMS. By Matthew Arnold. Vol. II. 


Lyric and Elegiac Poems, Globe 8vo, 5s. 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Voluine. 
SYBIL; or, THE TWO NATIONS. By 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI. Illustrated by F. Pegram. With an Introduct on 
by H. D, TratLu. Crown 8vo, 3a, 6d. 





THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES.—New Volume. 


Crown 8yo, 


DON ORSINO. By F. Marion Crawford, 


POCKET EDITION of CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS 
Pott 8vo, 1s, 61, each vol. Vol. X. 


THE WATER BABIES. A Fairy Tale for 


a Land Baby. By Cuaries KINGSLEY, 


Royal 8yo, ls. net each Part. 


THE HISTORY OF MANKIND. By Pro- 


fessor FrtepricH Katzet. Translated from the Second German Edition by 
A. J. BuTLeR, M.A. With Preface by KE, B. TrLok, D.C.L. Fally Lilus- 
t.ated. In Monthly Pacts. Part 1V. 


Crown 8yvo, 123, éd, 


THE EMPIRE OF THE PTOLEMIES. By 


J. P, Mauarry, Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, &c,, Author of “ Pro- 
legomena to Ancient Liistory,” &, 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, net. 


THE POOR AND THEIR HAPPINESS. 


Missions and Mission Philanthropy. By Joun Goupie. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


For JANUARY, 1896, price One Shilling and Fourpence, 
CONTAINS— 
The Continuation of Mrs. Humpury Warp’s New Novel, 
“SIR GEORGE TRESSADY;” 
‘* A KALEIDOSCOPE OF Rome,” by F. Marion Crawford (Illustrated) ; 
‘Tue First LanpINa ON THE ANTARCTIC ConTINENT,” by C, E, Borchgrevink 
(IJlustrated); and numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


THE ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE 


For JANUARY, 1896. Illustrated. Price ONE SHILLING. 
CONTAINS, 
besides many Stories and Articles, 
Rozert Louis Stevenson’s ‘‘ LETTERS TO YOUNG FRIENDS,” 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 435. JANUARY. Price One Shilling. 
ContTENTSs. 


5. A Great EnGtisa Caronicie, 


1. A Brive Exrcr. Chaps, 7-9, 
6. MaDEMOISELLE Dacquin, 


2, LeGenvs or OLp Sr. Mato. 

3. Some Riping REcOLLECTIONS, 7. Music HaTM CHARMS 

4. Tux Seat oF Justice. 8 A Virginian Sportsman, 
9, Sin Joux Hawewoop, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF 
**THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
Now ready, 15s, net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 203. 
Volume XLV. (Pereira—Pockrich) cf 


THE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
Volume I, was published on January Ist, 1885, and a further Volume will be 
issued Quarterly until the completion of the Work. 


NEW VOLUME BY VERNON LEE. 
RENAISSANCE FANCIES AND 


STUDIES: being a Seqnvel to “ Fuphorion.” By Vernon Ler, Author of 
* Fuphorion, Antique and Medieval in Renaissance,” &. Crown 8vo, 63. net. 
‘Not only the p'eseartest of reading, but a really valuable contribution to 
the study of mediwval history.”—Glasyow Herald, 
* His best known as it is his most thrilling work.”—Daily Telegraph, 
ecember 2ith, 1895, 
THIRD EDITION, crown 8vo, 63, 


UNDERGROUND RUSSIA. Revolu- 


tionary Profiles snd Sketches from Life. By Stepniak, formerly Editor of 
* Zerolia i Voiia” (Land and Literty). With a Preface by PETER Lavrorr. 


Two New Six-Shilling Novels. 
IN SEARCH OF QUIET: a Country 


Journal, By Water FritH. Crown 8vo, 63, 
** A charming book ..... The pathos is restra‘ned, the philosophy is humane and 
healthy; the humour abundant.”—Daily News, 


KINCAID’S WIDOW. By Saran Tytter, 


Author of “C:toyenne Jacqueline,” “ French Janet,” &. Crown 8vo, 63. 
* A we'l-conce-ved and firmly worked out novel...... We do not think the author 
baa ever written a be ter tale.”—Glasgow Herald, 


A STORY OF THE TRANSVAAL. 


Crown 8yvo, limp red cloth, 2s. 6d, 
JESS. By H. River Hacearp, 


“King Solomon’s Mines,” &c, 
From the Globe.—‘‘ The scene is ]aid in a Jocality wh'ch Mr. Haggard evidently 
knows well—the Transvaal; and the1e ult is a vividness of desc. iption, both of 
zuen and things, which c.nnot but agree.bly affect the reader,” 


Author of 


London : SMIT Hy ELDE R, and CO, 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


TWELVE HUNDRED MILES 
IN A WAGGON. 


By ALICE BALFOUR. 

With nearly 40 origiaal Li!ustrations from Sketches by the Author, and a Map. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 163, 

DAILY CHRONICLE,—“ Full of keen observation, of good stories and 


” 


aniusil g experience, 


A LITTLE TOUR IN AMERICA 


By the Very Rev. S. REYNOLDS HOLE, Dean of Rochester, 
Author of ** The Memories of Dean Hole,” ‘‘ A Book about Roses,” &e. 
With numerons Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16:. 

GRAPHIC.—" There is not a page that does not contain some good th'ng,— 
agem of wit, a touch of wisdom, a scrap of kindly counsel, a quaint anecdote, 
ora homely truth, ‘ihe Dean is brimful of humour, and even when he is serious 
znd prescies a Little sermon he is never for a moment dull.” 


MORE MEMORIES: being 


abcut Ergland Spoken in America. By the Very R v. 
Dean of Rochester. With Frontispiece, cemy 8vo, lts. 


The MEMORIES of DEAN HOLE. 


With the Original Illustrations from Sketches by Leech and Thackeray. 
Twelfth Thousand, crown 8vo, 63. 


STUDIES in EARLY VICTORIAN 


LITERATURE. By Freperic Harrison, M.A., Author of “The 
Choice of Beoks,’ &c. Demy 8vv, cloth, 10s, 6d. 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—* Mr. Harrison has given us a welcome and delightfal 
book. An important and even memorable contribution to modern critical 
iiterature.” 





Thoughts 


. REYNOLDS “Hoxe, 


Cambridge 
Local Examinations, I896. 
JULIUS CAGSAR. Edited by E. M. 


Burtver, B.A, Assistant-Mas‘er at Harrow School, 1s, net. 
This is the New Volume in the Scries of “ Arno!d’s School Shakespeare,” 
d-sued under the General Editorahip of J. Charton Co'lins, M.A. 


The LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. 


Edited by G. Townsenp Warner, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
and Assistant-Master at Harrow Schoul. 1s. 6d. net. 
This is the New Volume in the Series of *‘ Arnold’s British Classics for 
Schools,” issued under the General Eaitorship of J. Churton Coilins, M.A. - 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 
New York: 70 Fifth Avenue. 





CLEMENT WILSON’S PUBLICATIONS, 
THE HISTORY OF CURRENCY, 


1252-1894, By Witt1am A. SHaw, M.A, Being an Account of the Gud and 
Silver Moneys and Monetary Standards of urope and America, together 
with an Examinat on of the Effects of Currency and Exchange Phenomena 
on Commercial and National Progress and well-being. Second Edition, 15s, 

“© A valuable addition to economic literature.’’—Times, 








Just issued. By the same Author. 
SELECT TRACTS AND DOOUMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF 


ENGLISH MONETARY HISTORY, 


25-1730. Comprising Works of Sir Robert Ootton, Henry Robinson, Sit 
Richard Temple and J.S., Sir Izaac Newton, John Conduitt. aes “ag with 
Extracts from the Domestic State Papers at H.M. Record Office. 6s. 
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